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e/ BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS Are Cheaper In The Long Run 


The above illustration shows a very large spinning room which has been fully 
equipped with type H Bahnson Humidifiers and Master Controls replacing another 
system which was taken out after the Bahnson System was put In operation. 


The regain in the yarn, the cooling effect, uniformity of humidity and the actual 
running of the work in this room are far above expectations. 


Soon after the system was put into operation the superintendent stated that the 
work was running so well he was able to take out some twist and also give his 
spinners more sides. 

If your spinning room is hot and you are not getting the production you want, we 


will be glad to make a survey and submit proposition to you. 


Bahnson Humidifiers are cheaper in the long run. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


Home Office and Factory: New York Office: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 93 Worth Street 
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Friends J 


“Started new rings on 
worst of dog days!” 


A prominent Southern mill superintendent 
writes: 
“Il was finally persuaded by your man to trv a 
frame of DIAMOND FINISH rings (last June). 
hey started so well that | went right ahead with 
my replacement program which amounted to sev 


eral thousand rings. They ran without any trouble, 

even tho some were started up on the worst ot 

dog days. In the future | shall mstall Whitinsville 

Rings when I need them, regardless of weather.” 
With the adequate humidity control in today's mills 
and with the new high polish on DIAMOND FINISH 
rings, you can start our rings ANY month with 
perfect results! 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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ours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised Although it has taken us 


a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 


technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients, 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compounds Our Products 


lor weighting and finish- |] Sizing Compound: 
Sotteners 

Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrimes 
Asace Gum Colors 
Piement and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 


Liquid Chlorine 
Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Rosin Size 


Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders 
in your modernization 
program! 


“The Textile industry is stepping 
out.” 

More and more textile mills are 
adopting modern equipment—mod- 
ern methods. [Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
ers fit right into such plans. They 
replace “‘out of date’’ wooden skew- 
ers. They improve the quality of 
the yarn. ae 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on | 
your creel boards, lint and fly can’t | 
accumulate — cleaning is simpler. | 
Yarn or roving is not strained. a 
These Ball Bearing Holders are || | 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel | 
board—bottoms are free and clear. 
They’re quickly installed — easily ) 
bolted through skewer | 
holes in the frame. Give | | | 
them a trial—they belong | 
in all modernization pro- 
grams. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. ¥. 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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WHETHER YOU BUY 
THEM OR NOT 


the economies effected by the new family of 


C & K Precision Looms replacing old-type 
looms are sure to be felt in your mill. 

If you do the replacing, the economies will 
result in better profits for you. 

If your competitor does the replacing, you 


will feel the effects of his better position to 


aaa produce at lower prices. 
4 The members of the new family of C & kK 
7 Precision Looms include the most highly 
alt developed loom for lowering the production 
~}e costs of weaving cottons, silks, woolens and 
worsteds. 


THE NEW CaK 221 SHUTTLE CHANGER 


® CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


| , LOOMS FOR COTTONS SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER-PROVIDENCE  S.B. Alexander, So: Mgr., Charlotte 
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WEAVE ROOM 
TESTS 


SHOW 
| ‘ 
20.9% REDUCTION 
IN LOOM STOPS 
DUE TO THE 
AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 
1.77% REDUCTION 
DUE TO THE 
HIGH SPEED 
WARPER | 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
General Offices and Plant ' 


ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE. S. FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
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The Follow Through of 
National Cotton Week 


BY W. M. McLAURINE 


Secretary, American Cotton 


LITTLE girl who finally arrived at her grand- 

mother’s house, after having traveled over a bad 

road, expressed the reason for delay thus, “We 
got sticked in the mud.” 


It seems to me that American business, and particularly 
the cotton textile industry, has been “sticked in the mud”’ 
for a sufficiently long time. It also seems that no one 
man is going to be able to suggest. the Way to speed up 
this tardy travel. Many of our economists have said that 
the democratic idea of individual initiative seems to be 
the only salvation and that as soon as the individual 
units of the various types of industry make their adjust- 
ments and plan their business in accordance with condi- 
tions as they are, and decide definitely that insofar as 
they individually are concerned they will incorporate 
sound business principles, sound social principles, sound 
operating principles, then the nation as a whole will be 
fundamentally sound. 

This is a rather trite saying and is self-evident. There 
still seems to be too much hysteria, too much watchful 
waiting, too much dependency upon someone else to do 
the trick. 

An old negro minister, in one of our Southern States, 
is reported as having given some very sound advice to 
his congregation, which, to me, is sound advice for our 
agricultural South. His advice is this: “Put your faith 
in God, your family in the field, your Ford under the 
shed, believe in your fellowman, and raise your feed.” 

One of our wise paragraphers stated that the great 
trouble with America is that it is too busy trying to make 
a living and has forgotten the art of living. In other 
words, American society, as a whole, is insanely obsessed 
with the idea of making money. This has largely re- 
sulted in many foolish and unwise adventures. 

National Cotton Week has passed, and met with an un- 
precedented success. The reaction of the great national 
public was everything that could be expected. In fact, it 
exceeded the expectations of many. But as some one 
has said, “Success is not a destination, it is a journey,” 
and National Cotton Week must be considered only a 
part of the road that textile industry must travel back 
to a happy economic situation. No wise man expected 
it to be a cure-all, or to be the one great stroke that 
would crush completely the evils of a declining market. 


Manufacturers’ Association 


It was expected to be a challenging week and to turn 
the minds of the American people to the values and utili- 
ties of cotton. It did this. Now, every individual deal- 
ing with cotton fibre, either in its raw, processing, or 
full manufactured state, must continue to parade before 
the American public the economic and utilitarian values 
of this most important fibre. 
FIBRE OF A THOUSAND USES 

As has been said so many times, cotton has approxi- 
mately one thousand uses in the social and industrial life 
of our nation. If only these legitimate uses could be ex- 
tended a wide consumption of cotton would be used. Too 
much has been taken for granted about cotton textiles. 
It has been considered of sufficient importance to sell on 
its own merits and synthetics and substitutes with their 
strong appealing advertisements and smart salesmen, have 
made many*inroads that should never have been allowed. 


SANITARY PROPERTIES 


The question of cleanliness and sanitation, particular- 
ly in reference to human health, is being studied now, 
as was exemplified by a conversation between President 
Callaway and L. E. Geohan, vice-president of the Gulf 
States Steel Company of Birmingham, recently. Mr. 
Geoghan stated, “that a clean pair of overalls on Monday 
morning and clean shirts had practically eliminated skin 
infections which had been such a problem with them in 
their plant.’ ’ 

The economic value of cotton as exemplified by smocks 
and cotton coats and other industrial commodities in our 
offices and wholesale establishments has indicated a great 
saving to those who work therein, as well as better service 
to the employers. 

The personal sanitary cleanliness of cotton has a strong 
appeal to people who are scientific in their thinking and 
understand germ life. Cotton is one of the fibres that 
will stand boiling and retain its luster and vigor and 
physical properties and intense heat is one of the few 
methods of thoroughly destroying bacterial life. A hasty 
rinse and a dry on the register may wash out a few 
particles of dirt, but it does not sanitize the article. It is 
only a pseudo sense of cleanliness. To any one who 
knows the action of the body in its excretory processes 
through the sweat glands knows that hundreds of germs 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Bleaching With Peroxide 


T a conference of superintendents, dyers, bleachers 

and finishers in New England mills, held in Boston 

under the supervision of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, a part of the discussion was 
devoted to Peroxide Bleaching. That portion of the 
discussion is given herewith: 


Chairman: “Has the peroxide bleaching in kiers ad- 
vanced sufficiently to be considered a serious competitor 
of the chlorine bleach?” How many of the bleachers are 
using peroxide? There are eight or ten who are interested 
in it. 

Member: We have been interested in it in this way, 
for speed work, for work that you can get through quick 
and get on the market quick. That is where we use the 
peroxide bleaching mostly. From the economical stand- 
point it hasn’t been able to equalize the chlorine bleach 
yet, but it is very close to it. We have one side of the 
room competing against the other, the peroxide bleach 
competing with the chlorine bleach, and we are interested 
to see how well the people are working out with it. Our 
particular trouble with the peroxide bleach has not been 
so much getting the fine results as it has been the possi- 
bilities of tendering. 

Chairman: Do you get oxycellulose? 

Member: Yes, In discussing this matter with some 
of the peroxide men, there evidently seems to be some 
contamination somewhere, and even the slightest con- 
tamination by metal during the peroxide bleach causes 
trouble. Of course, we give it a light preboil before the 
bleach bath. We haven’t been able to do the one-bath 
process and get satisfactory results. 

Chairman: You mean as to quality? 

Member: Yes, as to quality of the white. 

Chairman: Are you using peroxide regularly? 

Member: Yes. Every day, some. 

Chairman: What weight goods? 

Member: This’‘is all thread. 

Member: We have been using the peroxide bleach for 
over a year and we get mighty good results. We are 
never troubled with oxycellulose. We give them a little 
preliminary boil first; sometimes a good boil. We don't 
try to get it the first boil, because I don’t think it gives 
satisfactory results. 

Chairman: You don’t believe in trying to get it in 
one boil? 

Member: Not in goods for dyeing or anything like 
that. That is probably all right for light goods. We 
find that we can get the white all right on combed peeler 
yarns, but when it comes to getting the Egyptian yarns 
bleached right for the sewing thread trade, that is where 
you run up against a different problem. You have to 
give them a hard boil first or two boils first. 

Member: Yes, on the Egyptian you have got to give 
it a real good boil first, a good caustic boil first. 

Chairman: Do you bleach blue cotton with peroxide? 
Do you ever get any blue cotton? 

Member: No, we haven't yet. 

Chairman: If there is any man here who can bleach 
blue cotton, I wish he would get up and tell us about it. 

Member: How about your iron kiers with peroxide? 
Do you bleach in the kier? 

Member: Right in the kier. 

Member: What type of kier? 

Member: R. & H. 


Member: We have tried the other ones. We have 
tried it in the regular kiers, but only a couple of times. 
We haven't had quite as good results. 

Chairman: Do you use automatic pilers in the kiers? 

Member: No. 

Member: We run five-ton kiers, once a week, loaded 
with pilers, and we don’t have any trouble with it. 

Member: What kind of kier? 

Member: Pump and heater type. 

Chairman: Do you use the two-boil process? 

Member: Yes. 

Chairman: Have any trouble from iron stains? 

Member: No. We scour in between the first boil, 
neutralize with soda ash, and run into the kier. 

Member: Dyed goods or white? 

Member: White. 

Chairman: Has anyone had any experience with dyed 
goods after the subsequent dyeing operations? 

Member: We have run rayon crepes and several differ- 
ent kinds of rayon goods, and have had no trouble on the 
dyeing yet. I don’t know how it would be only giving 
it one boil, but I think on one,boil you would run into 
difficulty. 

Chairman: Do you do any sulphur dyeing? 

Member: No. 

Chairman: Do they retain their strength to a higher 
degree? 

Member: No, I don’t think there is any higher degree 
of strength. 

Chairman: Is it as good? 

Member: It depends what the customer wants. Of 
course, I don’t know what the situation is in the cloth 
line. I am talking about our own line now. 

Chairman: You mean if the customer insists on an 
especially good white, you are liable to get a little tender- 
ness ? 

Member: Of course, sewing thread is only as good as 
its weakest point, and-we keep a very close check on the 
tensile strength of everything that goes through, both 
the chlorine and the peroxide, and we find that there 
would be a larger range between the highest and lowest 
breaks in the peroxide than there will be in the chlorine, 
although we have been running against chlorine at times. 
partly due to the stretching and the size of the thread. 
the size count, and it is pretty hard to make a decision 
as to just whether it is due to the size of the thread or 
to any tendering. 


BLEACHING RAYON 


Chairman: The next question reads: “Is the process 
suited to goods containing rayon, especially rayon filled 
goods?” One gentleman has already told us that he 
uses it on rayon goods. Has anybody else anything to 
offer? 

Member: We bleach rayon with peroxide. 

Chairman: Do you have good luck with it? 

Member: Yes. 


Chairman: Do you expect to do more with it? 
Member: We do. 
Chairman: Do you use two boils? 


Member: Yes. With cotton we do. 

Chairman: With the rayon goods, do you use one 
boil or two? 

Member: It is prepared before going in. 

Chairman: Is it done in a regular kier? 

Member: Yes, an Allen kier. 
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Member: Do you give that an open boil in the rayon? 

Member: Yes, an open boil. 

Chairman: No trouble in dyeing afterwards? 

Member: No trouble yet. 

Member: I would like to ask in connection with that 
work on rayons the type of machinery used. I tried 
some pieces and I found the squeezers kind of break the 
face of the rayon. 

Member: We hydroextract most of it. 

Member: You can’t run it through a washer of any 
kind, or a squeezer. 

Member: We have done it, but you are taking a 
chance of breaking the face of it. 

Member: Yes, you sure are. 

Chairman: Do you consider the peroxide method 
cheaper? 

Member: No, I wouldn’t say that. 

Chairman: Better resutls, though? 

Member: Yes, I think so. You have less handling of 
the goods. That is the idea. 


Chairman: The next question reads: ‘“‘What kind of 
kier is found best? 
Member: We think the Allen kier is best. 


Member: Yes, I imagine a majority will favor the 
Allen kier. Is any one using an injector kier with per- 
oxide? 

Member: Can it be done? 

Member: I think that any type of pump and heater 
kier would be all right. I don’t believe you can use an 
injector type or anything that has live steam going into 
the kier. It would be disastrous. 


PERCENTAGE OF PEROXIDE 


Chairman: The next question is: “What per cent of 
peroxide is necessary?” What about that? I suppose 
the question is how low can you go? : 

Member: It depends, of course, on the quality of the 
goods bleached. For a peeler yarn you can use about 
344 to 1 per cent. 

Chairman: On the weight of the goods? 

Member: No. On the volume of liquor. 

Chairman: What would that figure out on the weight 
of the goods? Have you any idea? 

Member: Figuring the weight of the goods it would be 
about 24 pounds toa gallon. That is, 100 gallons would 
take care of 250 pounds of goods. In other words, it 
would roughly be about 3 per cent on the weight of the 
goods. 

Chairman: Of course, it depends on what you are 
trying to get. If you have to have a white for bleached 
goods or something like that, you probably would have to 
have a little more than otherwise. Something for heavy 
shades would be probably a little less. The next ques- 
tion is: ““What troubles come from the use of peroxide?”’ 

Member: The main troubles are due to insufficient 
washing. If the goods are not properly washed after 
bleaching, it is easily possible to get into trouble, if there 
is any silicate left in the goods after dyeing. 

Chairman: What washing do you recommend after 
bleaching ? 

Member: We usually find it better to hook up with 
a hot water wash, followed by a cold water wash. 

Chairman: Do you find the hot water necessary? 

Member: We don't find it necessary to change the 
water in the washer. We find it is a good point to re- 
move silicate that may be on the goods by running 
through a stagnant washer, that is, where steam may be 
admitted to the washer and maintain a temperature of 
around 120 degrees. 
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Chairman: Is that necessary in the summer time? 
Would you still want to get that 1200 degrees? 

Member: Yes. I think it is best on dyed goods. 

Chairman: Of course, heating the water in a washer 
is rather expensive. 

Member: It isn’t if you were running it to waste, you 
know. 

Chairman: Oh, you use it over again? 

Member: You just simply maintain a level in your 
washer and have enough water going through in your 
washer just to carry off your scum of silicate that will 
build up on top of the washer. 

Chairman: So that you are really using very little 
water? 

Member: Yes. Very little water. 

Member: Do you think we need more water with 
chlorine than with peroxide? I don’t think we need any 
more water on chlorine than you use. 


Member: According to advice we get from engineers, 
we find that in processing with peroxide they have to lay 
out a plan with three gallons of water to one pound of 
goods, figuring on a daily production. That is the total 
water in the bleach house. With chlorine, it takes 10 
gallons per pound of goods. So the amount of water is 
less than one-third. 

Member: Don’t a great many chlorine bleachers use 
cold water? 

Member: Yes, but they would do better work if they 
used hot water. 

Chairman: Do you use hot water in your work? 

Member: Not on rayon, because we find the rayon 
won't stand the machinery, but we run the rayons that 
have been bleached on peroxide through a rope soaper. 

Chaigman: Any one here who finds that they have to 
use mofe color to get the same result after a perioxide 
bleach than after a chlorine bleach? 

Member: We find it takes less color. 

Chairman: How is the penetration? 

Chairman: Well, is the amount of color appreciably 
less? 

Member: Yes, particularly on light pinks and very 
light shades. I find invariably that when we have shifted 
over, we had to cut our formulas probably 10 per cent. 
What I mean is 10 per cent of the formula in the dye. 

Chairman: How do you explain that? 


Member: I can't explain it. But I know I had to do 
it in order to keep from going over on the shades. The 
only way | can account for it is that during the peroxide 
bleach, there is a swelling that opens up the fibers better 
and that there is a better degree of penetration. And yet 
[ should think that if they stayed open, the swelling 
action would cause it to absorb more dye. I know from 
experience that we have had to cut our formula any- 
where from 5 per cent to 10 per cent less dye. 

Chairman: Wouldn’t you find the better penetration, 
the fuller your shade would look, anyway? 

Member: Yes, the shade would look fuller. 

Chairman: You say that applies to light shades? 

Member: Yes, Not particularly to pink. 

Chairman: What class of colors? 

Member: I wonder if that would apply to vat colors. 
Have you ever made any tests? 

Member: I think it does in that vat colors, too, from 
our experience. We do vats, too, peroxide bleach, and | 
notice that they come up fuller, and with less dye. | 
wouldn’t want to say how much. In some cases it varied. 
It may be due to the human element, or to the swelling, 
or something of that sort. Our experience has invariably 

(Continued o» Page 10) 
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Counters on Textile Machinery ’ 


BY H. L.SPAUNBURG 


Chief Engineer, Veeder-Root, Inc. 


hank clock used on slubbers, intermediates, and 

spinning frames. Its object is to eliminate guess- 
work in figuring production costs. It records with im- 
partiality the number of hanks and tenths of hanks pro- 
duced, and guards the interests of employee and employer 
alike. The operators are paid according to the counter 
reading, the rate varying according to grades of yarn and 
general conditions. If day and night shifts are operating, 
a double counter is used and the production of each oper- 
ator is recorded, eliminating the possibility of argument 
between the two as to their respective production and 
consequent earnings. 


Priank ax the oldest and best-known recorder is the 


CHECKS PRODUCTION 


The hank clock.on each frame is the only way to check 
individual frame production without extra effort or ex- 
pense. A glance at the time sheets shows infallibly if 
here or there a frame or side is producing less than its 
known capacity; the cause can be found and a remedy 
applied long before the decrease would be noticed by 
any other method. If 5 per cent of the frames are 
stopped possibly 10 per cent of the time. there is a loss 
of time and also a waste of interest on the idle part of the 
total plant investment. 

With frames equipped with counters, operators will 
make a greater effort to cut down the time spent in 
doffing frames, because they are being paid for what 
they actually produce. 

On mules too, counters are used to record the number 
of draws. A detailed description of their advantages is 
unnecessary; the results are in general comparable to 
thos obtained from hank clocks. 


COUNTERS ON WARPERS 


Recently there has been a development in the counter 
field which will be of value for use on warps. It is 
becoming increasingly important under the present mer- 
chandising conditions to supply material to the selling 
houses in predetermined length cuts. To prevent losses 
resulting from warps running out part way through a cut, 
it is desirable to control accurately the amount of yarn 
wound on the beam so that it is an even multiple of the 
length of cuts being warped. For this purpose a direct- 
reading predetermining counter is most ideally suited. 
This counter may be set at the desired number, and will, 
when that number is reached, stop the warper or give 
a signal to indicate that the required amount of yarn is 
on the beam. Anther advantage which this counter has 
is that where a number of beams requiring the same 
amount of yarn are needed, it is not necessary to reset 
the number on the counter. The counter is easily reset 
to zero by means of one revolution of its resetting mech- 
anism. This counter, as will be seen from the foregoing 
description, also has many possibilities for use on slash- 
ers. 

Pick COUNTERS 


The pick counter without doubt is the most widely 
used counter in the textile industry. It records loom 


*Paper presented at the Hartford meeting of the Textile Divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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production and guarantees to operators and management 
that the pay will be éguitable. It has been definitely 
proved in numerous millsjthat the pick counter increases 
production. A study made at the Powdrell and Alex- 
ander Mills, Danielson, Conn., showed at 15 per cent 
increase. N. A. Gregg, superintendent of the Stonecutter 
Mills, Spindale, N. C., in a carefully kept record indicat- 
ed a 10 per cent increase. There are many records avail- 
able which show conclusively that an installation of pick 
counters increases production by at least 3 per cent. In 
addition to increasing producing and guaranteeing equit- 
able pay to the weavers, the pick counter simplifies and 
insures adequate records and fulfills most admirably the 
requirements pointed out by Harrington Emerson and by 
Church and Alford; viz., reliable, immediate, and ade- 
quate records; efficiency reward; and the promotion of 
personal effectiveness. 


Excessive vibration of the looms and the severe condi- 
tions under which the delicate counting mechanism must 
operate infallibly over a period of years necessitate that 
the counter be specially constructed for this service. The 
counter should be designed so that the shock and vibra- 
tion of the loom shaft be not transmitted to it directly. 
Care should be taken to make sure that it is proof against 
tampering. There seems to be in most people a desire 
to see the inside of these instruments. Therefore, they 
must be made difficult to take apart. 


A counter designed to keep three separate records for 
as many shifts is used to a great extent in the silk indus- 
try. The duplex or “day and night” counters are very 
generally used in the cotton industry. The single-shift 
counter is also a favorite in both cotton and wool mill 
requirements is the resetting type, either two or three 
shifts, equipped with a shart or cardholder in which there 
is posted the daily production requirements. This counter 
best “promotes personal effectiveness.” A glance at the 
chart and counter reading indicates at once to both weav- 
er and overseer the progress being made. At the end of 
the pay periods, records are taken off and the counters 
are rest to zero, ready to make direct comparisons in the 
new pay period. 

New-Type Loom-YARDAGE COUNTER 

A recent and interesting development is a decive known 
as the “metergraph,” invented by F. Gordon Cobb, gen- 
eral manager of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
5. C. The metergraph, a yardage recorder driven from 
the take-up roll, has combined with it a predeterminate 
device which, when the required length of cut is woven, 
stops the loom and throws up a signal indicating to the 
cloth man that a cut is ready to be taken off. The length 
of cut may be varied within limits by means of very 
easily substituted change gears. 


The metergraph’s greatest field is in mills using the 
multiple-loom system. The following advantages are 
claimed for it: ““The control is within very narrow limits 
(.5 per cent) of the length of cut being taken off, thereby 
preventing many serious losses. The inventor claims 
more accurate results with this device than can be ob- 
tained in the folding room. When the loom stops and the 
signal flag goes up, the weaver draws a chalk mark across 
the woven material at the breast beam and starts the 
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loom, allowing the signal flag to remain up. The cloth 
man, probably busy at some other loom, notices the signal 
and at his convenience take off the cut. There is no loss 
of time and no necessity for the weaver to wait or look 
for the cloth man.” 

The metergraph records yardage and uses yardage as 
a basis of pay, which. while it fits in with many pay 
systems, is considered by some not so good a basis for 
reimbursing operators as the “pay-by-pick”’ method. The 
metergraph at the present time is on the market in a 
design suitable for use on Model E Draper looms. 

Another device, the predeterminng pick counter, very 
similar to the predetermining counter described for warp- 
ers and slashers, accomplishes much the same results. 


COUNTERS IN FINISHING 


In a paper read by A. E. Kallinich before the Textile 
Finishers Association January 11, 1930, it was brought 
out that automatic counters are used as follows in finish- 
ing plants: (1) to check production of material in yards; 
(2) to check individual machine production in revolu- 
tions, thereby giving the running time of the machine 
(true only of machines with constant-speed drives); (3) 
to pay help on piece-work on bonus basis, either by 
yardage or revolutions; (4) to check customers’ measure- 
ments; (5) to be able to determine most suitable speed 
at which to operate; (6) to give machine operators accu- 
rate information as to machine production in yards per 
minute or yards finished in some specified period of 
time; and (7) to be able to run ani we materials at pre- 
determined speed. 

In the preparation room a record is kept, manually 
recorded on an automatic counter, of the laying out and 
sewing. On singers a yardage record of production is 
registered by means of a counter driven by a measuring 
roll mounted on the tension rack. On the washers after 
bleach-out a pair of rolls record on a counter the yardage 
of the rope. In the mercerizing range, counters with 
rubber-faced measuring wheels are used, or records from 
measuring rolls are taken. On the water mangle and 
white drying about the same method is used. 

On white winding some systems are most advantage- 
ously carried out by means of a combined totalizing and 
reset counter, recording on the reset counter the various 
pieces being checked and the total for bonus purposes 
being registered in the totalizing counter. This may be 
done with individual counters or it can be accomplished 
by means of a combined counter which is manufactured 
for this purpose. There is, in addition to the use of 
counters for remuneration, the necessity for knowing that 
all the material in the particular batch being worked on 
has gone through this operation. It is in effect a gather- 
ing-up process of the various batches. 

Again on the developing machine, dye padder, water 
mangle after dye, drying cans, open or rope soaping, 
drying, and printing, a very accurate yardage record can 
be obtained with counters equipped with measuring 
wheels or driven by idler measuring rolls. 


RECORDER AND COUNTER 


K. S. Johnson, mechanical superintendent, Glenlyron 
Print Works, Sayles Finishing Works, Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc., Phillipsdale, R. 1L., has developed for use 
on printing and other variable-speed machines, a new 
instrument which is a combination of an automatic count- 
er and time-recording device. The time-recording device 
is of the well-known clock-driven waxed-chart type, the 
record being made on the waxed chart by means of a 
stylus actuated by the counter. The counter can be 
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arranged to record in any desired unit, usually in yards, 
and the stylus records on the chart the time in which the 
production took place. This device gives definite control 
of the production and speed of operation on the variable- 
speed machines. It is impossible for an operator to speed 
up a machine in order to gain lost production and affect 
the quality of the work, because the record shows definite- 
ly the period of operation as well as the quantity. By the 
use of such a counter, after the best speed for maximum 
production with desired quality is established, records 
are possible which show accurately that the specified 
speed has been followed. 

In the finishing ranges on the starchers, dryers, pasters, 
dampeners, calender, and tenter frames, counters with 
measuring wheels or counters driven from rolls register 
yards, the record being used both for keeping track of 
the various batches of goods going through the plant and 
for paying the help. A very satisfactory installation is 
one in which two magnetic counters in circuit with a 
contactor driven from a roll or measuring wheel give a 
record in yards for each piece. The counters are used 
alternately, one counter having the record taken and 
being reset while th other counter is in use, the circuit 
being switched from one to the other as new pieces come 
through the frame. The author has not doubt overlooked 
some of the machines in the finishing plant which are 
equipped. However, the method of getting the record 
has .been pretty well indicated by the description given. 

Industrial tachometrs are very valuable for many pur- 
poses. 


Tachometers reading directly in yards per minute, feet 
per minute, or revolutions per minute can be inexpensive- 
ly installed in those places where such facts are valuable 
or pertinent to correct operation of the machines. 

Where finishes require different speeds the operations 
are much better controlled when such instruments are 
permanently installed. 


BRAIDERS AND KNITTING MACHINES 


On braiders counters are installed to record in yards or 
feet the material passing over a roll of given diameter. 
Here too the use of counters results in more accurate 
records and a better basis for wage incentive. On knit- 
ting machines the usual method is to count courses or 
rounds, the counter being driven in most cases from 
the shaft that drives the ring gear. 

On hemstitching and sewing machines, costs can be 
reduced by the use of counters which record revolutions 
of the shaft and are geared so as to read in stitches, 
yards, feet, or inches. 


FULL-FASHIONED Hosrery MACHINES 


Many counters are used on full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines. They have practically eliminated the use of the 
yardstick for controlling length and changes. The coun- 
ters are installed so as to be operated from the snapper 
bar or slur bar. 


Counters on full-fashioned hosiery machines permit 
the manufacturer to lay out styles, sizes, etc., by actual 
count, standardizing the amount of silk necessary for 
each style as well as producing a uniform length of hose. 
This cuts down seconds to a minimum and saves silk 
as well—a very important item in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry. Counters of this nature are almost 
indispensable where hosiery with picot edging is being 
knitted. The usual procedure is to make up a chart 
showing the required number of changes for a given hose. 
Th counter reading is then compared to the chart with 
the necessary courses listed thereon, which determines 
accurately the length of hose and insures standardization. 


\ 
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Bleaching With Peroxide 
(Continued from Page 7) 


been that the peroxide bleach goods absorb the dye better 
and required less color to get the same shade. 


Member: There may be a question there about the 
degree of whiteness that he has. If the yarn or whatever 
he is dyeing is a little bit yellow, the pink will show up 
a little bit stronger than otherwise. 

Chairman: Do you get it on blues, too? 

Member: Yes, But answering that other question, a 
peroxide bleach will invariably have a much more creamy 
look than a chlorine bleach. Often when I have goods 
for dyeing with a peroxide bleach, and I don’t think 
there is a good enough bottom, when I go ahead and dye, 
I find it is very satisfactory, just the same. 

Chairman: In other words it is better than it looks? 

Member: Yes. It certainly is. 

Member: That all seems funny to me. I should think 
if it required less color, the penetration wouldn’t be as 
good. I have had that experience with peroxide bleach- 
ing yarn, and the chlorine bleaching yarn had better 
penetration than the peroxide. 

Chairman: Do you make any difference in your for- 
mulas? 

Member: Yes. 
bleach. 

Chairman: And you think the penetration isn’t so 
good on the peroxide bleach? 

Member: Yes. The color doesn’t seem to go in so 
far. 

Chairman: Is that with two boils? 

Member: No. On the basis of a single boil and per- 
oxide bleach. There is no real economy in giving it two 
boils in the peroxide bleach. Your time element is the 
big factor there. Otherwise you might just as well stay 
on chlorine. 

Chairman: Can you tell us the relative cost of per- 
oxide against chlorine bleach? 


I add more color for the peroxide 


COMPARATIVE Costs 

Member: The cost varies from mill to mill? There 
is no way of definitely striking the figure for costs, be- 
cause naturally everything varies with respect to what 
you are doing and where you are doing it and the white 
that you want. 

Chairman: Then the chief talking point of the per- 
oxide bleach is the time saved? 

Member: It has been possible to prove in several 
mills that peroxide is the cheaper bleach when everything 
is balanced up. 

Chairman: In figuring your costs you are figuring the 
plant investment. In other words, a great many of us, 
have mills that have been running a long time. We have 
certain equipment, washers, etc., that is there. We can’t 
change it. 

Member: No, but it is wearing out and costing a 
certain figure to maintain it. The overhead cost of a 
bleachery using chlorine is very high on account of the 
corrosive action of the chemicals used, as compared with 
the peroxide plant. 

Chairman; Is it just as cheap to bleach heavy goods 
as light goods? Is there any difference in the cost in 
that respect? I mean between chlorine and peroxide. 

Member: No. The same troubles on handling heavy 
goods exist for the chlorine process as they do for the 
peroxide process. In other words, you go just so far 
on the preparing or the bottoming before the peroxide 
come in. 
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Chairman: Yes, but isn’t the cost of materials higher 
per pound of cloth? 

Member: Not if you properly prepare the goods be- 
fore the peroxide bleach. 

Chairman: 
process ? 


How about the cost of the preparatory 


Member: The preparatory process is usually a hook 
up that is taken care of by existing equipment that is 
used anyhow. Gray sour, caustic boil, bleach. But it 
doesn’t necessarily mean putting in any equipment to 
take care of it, because most of the equipment is already 
there. 

Chairman: In other words, it would figure out that 
your cost is lower per yard, but more per pound? 

Member: The chemical cost is more per pound. 

Chairman: In that case the cost would be high for 
heavy goods and low for light goods. 

Member: I think the peroxide bleach on heavy goods 
is more expensive. 

Chairman: I think that is the point that everybody 
has run into with the peroxide bleach. 

Member: Where do you draw the line on the light 
and heavy? 

Chairman: It all depends on your own processes and 
costs. I can tell you how we figure it, but it won't do 
you any good for your mill. 


Member: What about the lining of kiers used for 
peroxide bleaching? 
Chairman: Are your iron kiers coated with cement, 


or whitewashed, or what is recommended? Do you line 
your kiers? 

Member: We don’t do any peroxide bleaching in our 
kier. We have a monel metal tank for that. I would 
like to know if anyone has found any trouble in doing 
it in an iron kier. That seems to be the one reason why 
we are staying away from the kier end of it, on account 
of the iron contamination. 

Member: I think a good deal of that depends on 
whether your kiers are fairly new, or are well seasoned. 

Member: Ours are old kiers, and we keep them, for 
the regular caustic boil with chlorine, lined with cement 
and a mixture of supercement and marble dust, painted 
on. We have to wet the brush to make it flow. It isn’t 
put on thin. It is really a fine coat of cement and then 
it is boiled out afterwards. We don’t get any iron stains 
from our caustic boil. But we are afraid that there is 
a contaimination through that cement, so we use a super- 
cement because it is recommended as being waterproof. 

Member: Isn’t your trouble more likely to be your 
piping than your kier? 

Member: That is what I believe, but I wondered if 
anybody else had that idea. 

We use peroxide bleach on a iron kier, and we just 
whitewash them. If you are using live steam in your 
kier, you are very likely to have trouble. 

Member: No, we are not using live steam in it. But 
we are not doing any peroxide bleaching in it. 

Member: We have used the iron kier for some time. 
It was an old kier to start with, and the only preparation 
we made was to boil it out with silicate and epsom salts 
and whitewash it. We have used that kier about two 
years now. That forms a coating like boiler scale, which 
is impervious to corrosion. 


Member: Do you paint your kier with whitewash or 
anything? 

Member: I don’t believe we paint that kier once in six 
months. 

Member: You usually find when your water warms 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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North Carolina State Textile 
Commencement 


A baccalaureate sermon by Dr. Gould Wickey, execu- 
tive secretary of the board of education of the United 
Lutheran Churches of America, on Sunday night, June 
7, opened the 1931 commencement exercises at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Monday, June 8 was alumni day and many prominent 
mill men were on the campus for class reunions. 

Monday night, following the annual oratorical con- 
test, medals and prizes were awarded to young men who 
have achieved prominence during the year. The medal 
given annually by the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers to the member of the graduating class 
who has shown the highest proficiency in his work, was 
awarded to Henry Hand Rankin of Gastonia. This 
medal is awarded to textile schools of recognized stand- 
ing which are fully equipped to give instruction in all 
branches of cotton manufacturing, including designing, 
and is highly coveted by textile students throughout 
America. 


Mr. Rankin has been an outstanding student at State 
College. He is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, national 
honor fraternity, the Textile Scholarship fraternity, and 
has taken a prominent part in campus activities. Mr. 
Rankin has accepted a position with the Cannon Mills 
Company, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Following the commencement address by Dr. John J. 
Tigert, president of the University of Florida, on Tues- 
day morning, June 9, diplomas were awarded to 24 young 
men who completed the requirements of the Textile 
School for graduation. Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean of the 
Textile School, has announced that every member of the 
graduating class has been tendered a position in the tex- 
tile industry. 

The names of the graduating class and their home ad- 
dresses are given below. 

Bachelor of Sctence in Textile Manufacturing: M. B. 
Amos, High Point, N. C.; R. L. Beard, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; L. B. Brown, Pineville, N. C.; N. C. Davenport, 
Rome, Ga.; J. N. Gammon, Griffin, Ga.; J. P. Garrison, 
Belmont, N. C.; W. W. Greenhalgh, New Britain, Conn.: 
W. F. Hargrove, Greensboro, N. C.; W. J. Honeycutt, 
Franklinton, N. C.; C. R. Little, Southside, N. C.; H. C. 
McKelvey, Pelzer, S$. C.; H. H. Rankin, Gastonia, N. C.; 
C. D. Reams, Roxboro, N. C.; S. G. Riley, Raleigh, 
N. C.; W. R. Rogers, Oakboro, N. C.; L. F. Sharpe, 
Hickory, N. C.; J. R. Sherrill, Raleigh, N. C.; F. L. 
Wilson, Bakersville, N. C. 

Bachelor of Science in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing: 
R. A. Gilliam, Gastonia, N. C.; L. F. Haar, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; T. A. Mott, Jr., Hickory, N. C.; Eugene 
Purcell, Wentworth, N. C. 

Bachelor of Science in Weaving and Designing: C. S. 
Schaub, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Master of Science in Textiles: D. R. Hardin, Terrell 
Texas. 


Clemson Textile Department Graduates 
Large Class 

Clemson College, S. C-—The commencement exercises 
for the class of 1931 began at 11:30 a. m. on Sunday 
morning, May 31 and continued through June 2. Of 
the 165 men receiving degrees, some 30 have specialized 
in some phase of textiles; 15 took their major work in 
textile engineer, four in textile chemistry, two in weaving 
and designing, and seven in textile industrial education. 
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Some 10 other men graduating in other departments of 
the college have taken special work in the textile depart- 
ment. 

Rev. Edwin A. Penick, Bishop Coadjutor, Diocese of 
North Carolina, Charlotte, N. C., preached the baccalu- 
reate sermon on Sunday morning, May 31. On Monday 
afternoon the textile department and all other labora- 
tories of the college were open and operated by students. 

A number of the textile graduates have not only done 
excellent school work but have been outstanding in col- 
lege activities and in leadership both in the military de- 
partment and in class organizations. L. D. Swearingen 
of the textile department is president of the senior class. 
W. C. Crain is major of the second battalion and was a 
star player on the basketball team for three years. H. T. 
Mahaffey was adjutant of the second battalion. A. D. 
Fordham, captain of next year’s football team and presi- 
dent of the present junior class, is a textile student. 

For the past three years Clemson Textile Department 
has offered a major in Weaving and Designing and for 
the first time in its history graduated two men, W. H. 
Crout and C. Suber, in this special phase of textiles. The 
Clemson Textile School was the first in the South to offer 
a full four-year course in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
Four men, G. L. Dozier, L. Hart, W. L. Hicks and J. B. 
League, will receive a degree in textile chemistry. 

Goop DEMAND FoR CLEMSON TEXTILE MEN 

Director Willis, of the Textile Department of Clemson 
College, reports that during the past year there has been 
a good demand for Clemson textile men. One hundred 
per cent of last year’s textile class is in some phase of 
textiles. At this date over 50 per cent of the textile 
graduates of 1931 has already been placed. The remain- 
der of the class doubtless will be placed by June 10, since 
the Director has received more requests than he has grad- 
uates to fill them. 

Many Clemson textile graduates of the past ten years 
are occupying important and lucrative positions in the 
textile industry. 


Lane Mills to Allow For Cotton Covering 


Columbia, S$. C.—S. Odenheimer, president of the Lane 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, has notified the Association 
for the Increased Use of Cotton that his mill, in order to 
encourage the use of cotton bagging, will allow 9 pounds 
extra weight on cotton covered with standard cotton 
bagging, an announcement from the headquarters of the 
association in this city stated. 

Harold C. Booker, secretary of the association, said 
that a very strong sentiment for cotton bagging was pre- 
valent in the belt, particularly in the Mississippi Valley, 
but that the fact that jute bagging on a bale weighed 
more had been a deterrent factor in the use of cotton 
bagging. In order to overcome this factor it has been 
indicated that some of the mills might allow the extra 
weight. The Lane Mills are the first to inform the asso- 
ciation of their willingness to do this. 


— 


Love and Associates Buy Textile Plant 


Statesville, N. C.—The local plant of the Gagner Man- 
ufacturing Company, which has been in receivership for 
some months, has been purchased by E. Spencer Love 
and associates. of Burlington, as recently reported, who 
will equip it fully with machinery for the manufacture of 
rayon crepes and rayon fabrics. 

The new enterprise, which is expected to give employ- 
ment to approximately 100 people, will be operated by 
the Duchess Fabrics Corporation. 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


By FLOYD PARSONS 


Curb The Stock Exchange! 


accepted its opportunity to render great service to 

the legitimate business and industrial interests of 
the United States has become the worse menace within 
the boundaries of our country. Notwithstanding the de- 
sirability in a land such as ours for an organized market 
where the nation’s equities may be purchased and sold. 
we would probably better off today without any market 
at all than the one we have. Its trading machinery is 
now used in a way that is a disgrace to our American 
civilization. 


Tw New York Stock Exchange instead of having 


The public is in favor of free markets, but it wants 
the privileges of these markets guarded with such care 
that fraud, injustice and misinformation are not permitted 
to creep in. It does not want to be shouldered continual- 
ly with the losses resulting from dishonesty, incompetence 
and inexcusable mistakes in judgment perpetrated by 
financial and industrial interests. 

In recent months the officers of the Stock Exchange 
have made a few gestures in the direction of correcting 
sev_ral glaring evils. For example, certain restructions 
have been placed upon investment trusts. But even here 
there is ground for criticism when a remedy is proposed 
alter upward of a billion dollars of the public’s money 
has been sunk in corporations of this kind. The time to 
protect investors is before they have lost their savings in 
peculative ventures that are outside the realm of sound 
banking. 


Unbiased students of speculative and investment prac- 
tices In the field of corporation securities have urged for 
years that some curb be placed upon the activities of the 
in-and-out gamblers who have no concern for anything 
except rapid movements in stock prices. Such pleas have 
failed entirely to bring action. Fortunes continue to be 
swept away by the stock market’s convulsions. Exag- 
gerated hopes and fears are the outcome of its machina- 
tions. 

Critics of current trading methods are regarded by 
many members of the financial fraternity as economic 
ignoramuses. Unrestricted short-selling of other people’s 
stocks without their consent is defended. Always there 
is the same excuse that nothing can be done to prevent 
people from buying or selling what they please, when 
they please. The fact that the retailers of milk cannot 
dilute their product with water, and the manufacturers 
of foods, clothes and other common essentials must adhere 
rigidly to quality and truth in merchandising their prod- 
ucts, does not appear to arouse any thought that a simi- 
lar responsibility should be placed upon the governors of 
institutions given over to the handling of billions of 
dollars’ worth of stocks and bonds. 

Men become famous for the exercise of courage and 
wisdom mostly during times of great adversity. What 
a wonderful thing it would be if someone high in authori- 
ty, like the President of the United States. should now 
take up the matter of stock speculation and tell the com- 
plete truth clearly and forcefully without any regard for 
political consequences or threats of reprisals. Let him 
call attention to the fact that the roofs over our heads 
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would not be secure if the same methods now employed 
on the Stock Exchange were applied throughout the field 
of real estate. Some thousands of yells would go up if 
the Stock Exchange were closed immediatedly for the 
purpose of repairing practices. But these dissenting voices 
would hardly be heard because of the roar of applause 
from tens of millions of men and women earnestly praying 
for an opporeunity to rebuild confidence, eradicate fear 
and get the wheels of industry turning once again. 

Perhaps even the great power of the chief executive of 
the nation would not be sufficient to force action that 
would give business a short period of relief from the un- 
remitting attacks on prices. But even if that were true 
the moral effect would be tremendous, the masses would 
hail a leader and the way would be paved for the removal 
of an evil that has carried American trade and industry 
periodically to absurd peaks of inflation and depression. 

Of course, any effort to close the Stock Exchange would 
meet the objection that many people would be thrown 
out of employment and bootleg markets would spring 
up. All kinds of calamity as a result of such action 
would be predicted. But let no one forget that the 
result of keeping the Stock Exchange open this past year 
have been anything but constructive. It is difficult to 
imagine that the elimination of legalized raids on values 
would hurt business more than it would help it. The 
Stock Exchange was closed in the early part of the 
World War without unfavorable consequences. 

Faced with the threat of either having to close its 
doors or introduce real major reforms, such as the re- 
striction of short selling, it is safe to say that Stock 
Exchange authorities would choose the latter course, with 
lasting benefit to the public. For the American people 
to sit hopelessly lamenting their inability to prevent the 
deliberate destruction of property values, the undermin- 
ing of confidence, the multiplying of pessimism and the 
throttling of consumption, is to exhibit a spirt that is no 
credit to our cherished traditions. 

A lot of people are commencing to speak out. Melvin 
Taylor, president of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
declares that industry is paying entirely too great a price 
for the maintenance of a free market for securities and 
commodities. He says that all. of our major depressions 
have followed a collapse of values on the Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Taylor urges consideration of the complete abol- 
ishment of fleor trading by professionals, for the reason 
that this practice now resembles plain crap-shooting. He 
points out that when the total capitalization of a cor- 
poration is traded in once a week, or from five to thirty 
times in the course of a year, the sales are not made for 
the account of one who owns and wants to sell. Neither 
are the purchases made for those who desire to buy and 
actually receive the securities. The welfare of 125 million 
people in the United States should not be sacrificed mere- 
ly to provide a form of livelihood for a small group of 
traders owning or representing memberships in the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The Chicago banker further pointed out that this coun- 
try cannot afford the ruin of people of small means. such 
as has tagen place in the last 18 months. It is bad enough 
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when the intelligent and wealthy speculate and lose, but 
when scrubwomen, day laborers, small home owners, 
wives and youths speculate and lose, simply because they 
can go to a broker’s office and get credit for small sums, 
the practice ceases to be defensible on any ground. We 
may be sure that Mr. Taylor, a past-president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, did not speak hastily, 
nor merely for himself alone. 

Among others of the representatives of the forces of 
legitimate finance and business who have taken time to 
go to Washington and plead with the powers of govern- 
ment for action that would result in Stock Exchange re- 
forms is A. S. Brown of the State Street Trust Company 
in Boston. Mr. Brown urged Mr. Hoover to make an 
effort to remove some of the evils of stock-trading meth- 
ods, especially short-selling. 

This banker showed Mr. Hoover letters from life in- 
surance companies disclosing the great increase in suicides 
caused by financial losses in the stock market. His 
appeal for remedial action was signed by hundreds of 
architects, engineers, contractors and others connected 
with the building business. 

Many of the great upheavals of history have resulted 
from the mistaken attitude of those who have regarded 
primary national evils as uncurable. The liquor industry 
might have saved itself and the nation a great deal of 
distress if it had promptly noted the trend of public opin- 
ion and taken steps immediately to clean up its own 
house. Persitent refusal on the part of people in control 
of any questionable practice to correct abuses always re- 
sults eventually in the development of a reform movement 
that ignores guidance and runs to an unreasonable ex- 
treme. 

It is time we recognized that the present is an age of 
revolution. The world at large is in a state of upheaval. 
Armies, navies and forces of police, in a period of serious 
unrest, are frequently powerless in the face of the spread 
of a popular idea. Millions of our citizens are rightfully 
tired of what we now have and want a change. They 
want a change. They would follow a great leader with 
all enthusiasm of zealots. 

We are tired of crooked judges who spend their morn- 
ings serving the interests of gangsters, and then employ 
their afternoons in hoisting American flags at dedication 
ceremonies and making flowery speeches about the glory 
of patriotism. But we are also tired of having men of 
wealth and high position devote their time to hammering 
the last vestige of life out of the nation’s listed securities 
at a moment when any decent persons would be ashamed 
to engage in any plan to make money by increasing the 
sum total of misery and poverty in a country suffering 
and prostrate. 

If the organized forces of law and order throughout 
America are unable to cope with the growing army of 
gamblers, crooks and criminals that now pervade prac- 
tically all walks of life, then our loyal citizens will be 
compelled to organize vigilance committees and return 
to the ways of yesterday in order to improve the nation’s 
moral standard, eradicate exploitation and raise life and 
business to a level of safety and prosperity. 

Our present tragedy is inexcusable. It is an impover- 
ishment that has come from an exercise of greed and bad 
judgment on the part of our leaders rather than any lack 
of life’s necessities. We cannot quickly solve such prob- 
lems as national armaments, high tariffs, war debts and 
mistaken fiscal policies. We cannot instantly eliminate 


the causes that brought us hard times. But we can pre- 
vent the use of any organization or institution in the 
manufacture of fear and pessimism for the purpose of 
depressing prices, wiping out savings and bankrupting 
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businesses. If such an accomplishment is impossible, then 
our system of government is a joke. 

This problem is so very important right now that I 
will greatly appreciate receiving from readers their epin- 
ions on the subject. What are the best steps to take to 
bring about immediate unified action? 


Hunter Sales Show Increase 
By Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


Our sales this week are considerably better than they 
have been for the past couple of weeks and the week 
closes with more interest being shown than at the begin- 
ning. Prices are lower again and this has brought in 
orders from some of those buyers who have been waiting 
though we do not think they are as confident of their 
position as they were. ‘ There has been a very large 
business done on cheap curtain materials. National 
Cotton Weeek has brought unusual activity to the big 
retail stores; sales of cotton are said to have broken all 
records. Retail stocks must have been tremendously cut 
into, but so far the Worth Street district has not felt the 
result; it will in the course of time, naturally. 

Prices have dropped to figures not based on anything 
whatsoever connected with actual or possible cost to 
produce. Even the most determined bear would not 
venture to back his opinion that cotton would sell at 
such a low price as would enable the mills to break even 
at some of the prices at which sheetings can be bought 
today. If these conditions continue, they can only lead 
to one thing, and that is further and greater curtailment 
this summer. It may be possible to make a little profit 
on some of the print cloths but, on the course goods 
generally, such a thing as a profit is hard to find. 

This week for the first time we have had healthy, up- 
ward reactions in the stock and cotton markets. There 
are very welcome and will play an important part in the 
reestablishment of confidence even though one stiff rally 
may not necessarily establish a definite upward trend. 
We are still of the opinion. that, with any reestablishment 
of confidence, business will start up, certainly as far as 
textiles are concerned, and we are looking for gradual 
improvements from now on. We believe that all cotton 
goods are selling at prices that are unwarrantedly and 
unreasonably cheap. 


Federal Farm Board To Ref use Low Cotton 
Prices 


Washington.—Carl Williams, Farm Board member, an 
nounces that cotton held by the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation would not be sold at present prices. 

He said this policy would extend beyond July 31, the 
expiration date of the Farm Board’s pledge to withhold 
the 1,300,000 bales of cotton purchased out of the 1929 
crop to stabilize prices. 

Williams did not, however, fix a definite time during 
which this policy of holding for a price rise would be 
continued. 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation and American 
Cotton Co-operative Association officials probably will 
hold their annual meeting here June 25 at which time 
a more positive pronouncement may be made. 


HicH Pornt, N. C.—The Southern Garment Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated here by Hobart M. Bryant. 


L. E. and George A. Bryant, the latter two of Greens- 
boro. 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia”? Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct” 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. | 


| Gastonia. 
| president; C. C. Armstrong and J. L. Gray, vice-presi- 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Carl Steed is now superintendent of the Ashboro 
Hosiery Mills, Ashboro, N. C. 

EK. A. Whitt is now superintendent of the Sir Walter 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

E. D. Melot is now superintendent of the Johnson Silk 
Mill, Inc., Lexington, N. C. 

Alex Roberts, of Aliceville, Ala., has been made super- 
intendent of the Alabama Mills, Russellville, Ala. 

W. L. Hicks has been transferred from overseer weav- 
ing at the Alabama Mills Co., Wetumpka, Ala., to a 
similar position at the plant at Russellville, Ala. 


R. L. Sanford, of LaGrange, Ga., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Winfield (Ala.) plant of the Ala- 
bama Mills Company. 

R. W. Hollis has been transferred from superintendent 
of the Winfield (Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills Com- 
pany, to a similar position at the Aliceville plant of the 
same company. 

Hugh Black, who has been with the Greensboro office 
of the Detroit Graphite Company, has been given charge 
of the Greenville office and will have charge of the com- 
pany’s business in South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. In this capacity he succeeds Hext M. Perry, 
who recently resigned to become purchasing agent for a 
large group of mills. 

Roy S. Clemmons, who for the past 4 years has been 
with the Charlotte offices of the National Ring Traveler 
Company has been transferred to Atlanta and will have 
charge of the Georgia territory. He has headquarters at 
926 West Peachtree street. 

W. J. Vereen, prominent textile executive of Moultrie, 
Ga., has been elected president of the Georgia division of 
the National Association for Increased Use of Cotton. 

T. B. Reynolds, superintendent of the Margaret Mills, 
Huntsville, Ala., has also been made superintendent of 
the Helen Mills, of the same place. 

A. G. Myers, prominent mill executive of Gastonia, 
N. C., has been elected president of Textiles, Inc., the 
company which will operate the consolidation of 20 comb- 
ed yarn mills. J. H. Separk was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Armstrong and J. L. Gray, vice-presidents, 
and R. G. Rankin, secretary and treasurer. 


J. H. Separk, of Gastonia, was elected president of 
Textiles, Inc., Sales Co., the sales organization of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., a merger of 20 mills, with headquarters in 
Other officers are A. G. Myers, first vice- 


dents, and A. K. Winget, secretary and treasurer. 


H. H. Rankin, Gastonia, N. C., was awarded the 
Students Medal given annually by the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers to the member of the 
graduating class of the Textile School, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, who showed the highest pro- 
ficiency in his work. He has accepted a position with the 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 

T. I. Dashiell, textile senior at Clemson College, S. C.., 
was presented with the medal awarded by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. This medal is 
awarded to the student in each year’s class who makes 
the most outstanding record in the textile department for 
that year. Mr. Dashiell’s home is in Greenville, 5. C. 
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Mr. Dashiell, in addition to completing the regular textile 
work, has taken considerable additional work in textile 
chemistry and dyeing. 

The Textile Colorists gold medal offered in the Textile 
Chemistry, Rayon, and Dyeing Division of the Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School this year has been award- 
ed to Roy Lee McGee, B.S., of Belton, S. C., for general 
excellence of work, special effort, and high grades. 

Mr. McGee was the first graduate of Clemson College 
Textile School with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Textile Chemistry which he received in June, 1930. He 
returned to Clemson for graduate work leading to the 
Master of Science degree, majoring in textile chemistry, 
rayon, and dyeing. One of his theses covers the dyeing 
of rayon and another the kier boiling of cotton. He 
has accepted a position with the Cellophane Division of 
the DuPont Rayon Company at Old Hickory, Tenn. 


Program for North Carolina Association 
Meeting 


A very large attendance is expected for the annual 
convention of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina at Sedgéfield Inn, Greensboro, on June 
19th and 20th. The complete program for the meeting, 
as announced by Secretary Hunter Marshall is as follows: 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19TH, 10:00 A. M.—OPENING SESSION 
Assembly Room, The Mansion at Sedgefield 


10:30—W. D. Briggs, president, presiding. 

10:35—-Prayer: Rev. J. Regnald Mallett, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Greensboro, N. C. 

10:40—Address: W. D. Briggs, president. 

11:00—Address: Paul V. Bunn of New York, “Execu- 
tive Management.” 

11:35—-Appointment of committee on resolution: F. J. 
Haywood, chairman, C. W. Causey, C. D. Welch. 

Appointment of committee on nominations: J. H. 
Separk, chairman, Bernard Cone, S. P. Cooper. 

|1:4—~Address: Chas. K. Moser, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

12:15—-General discussion. 


FriIpAY AFTERNOON, 1:00 P. M. 


Meeting of executive committee. Luncheon. ! 
2:30 P. M. 
Golf. Under the direction of W. H. Willard. 

FRIDAY EVENING, 8:00 P. M. 
Banquet—-Members, guests and families. 
Toastmaster—W. D. Briggs, president. 

Music by orchestra. 
Address: Hon. Jas. H. Pou, Raleigh, N. C. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20TH, 10:00 A. M. 


Executive business session (members only). 

W. D. Briggs, president, presiding. 

Report of secretary and treasurer. 

Report of traffic committee. 

Report of standing committeess. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

New business. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of nominating committee and election of 
officers. 

Adjournment. 


PROGRAM FOR LApIES ATTENDING THE CONVENTION 
Friday afternoon, June 19th—golf. 

Friday evening, 8 P. M.—banquet. 

Saturday morning, June 20th, 11 A. M.—bridge party. 
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Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Tie System? 


Because—it’s better. No empty statement, 
that— it’s backed by 88 years of producing 
the best material for the work to be done. 
And why better? 


1, Stanley EVERSAFE Bale Ties are made of 
StanleySteel,ofa uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


2.Stanley DS Seals form on the Ties much 
stronger joints than any other similar seals. 


3. Stanley EVERSAFE Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time of uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4.. Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
EVERSAFE insure against cuts, which 
slow up baling operations. 

5. The Satin Finish on Stanley EVERSAFE 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


Here is sufficient evidence to warrant 
your i nvestigation 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. 


Carolinas Representative : 


Horace E. Black 
P. ©. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 


Your Firm's Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches, generally unreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations 
Round Safety Rdees and 
Ends on Stanley E 

Ties prevent such injur- 
ies a speed up operations. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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Co-operation in 


Foreign Trade: 


Why Not at Home?’ 


BY GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 


VER since 1918, the Webb-Pomerene Act, has per- 
mitted and indeed encouraged American business 
men to agree on the quantities in which, and the 
prices at which they would market in export trade. 
Associations operated under this Act in the chemical, 
lumber, steel, sulphur, copper, oil and machinery indus- 
tries have abundantly proved that such associations must 
meet competition from other American exporters as well 
as trom foreign competitors, and that while they may 
stabilize prices at levels prescribed by supply and demand 
they cannot hope to maintain prices at any higher levels, 
and that natural economic laws and imbred American 
individualism are exceedingly effective checks and bal- 
ances: upon quota agreements and price agreements. 
This thirteen years’ experience should afford some basis 
for weighing the legislative panaceas that are now being 
proposed for the correction of the present unblance be- 
tween production, distribution and consumption. 


The 1931 problem of economic unbalance and_ the 
1918 export problem have this resemblance: Within the 
sphere of each, the problem might be stated in almost 
the same terms: How shall the anti-trust laws be modi- 
fied, so that American business man may, without harm 
to the public interest, agree as to the quantities in which, 
and the prices at which, American products shall be mar- 
keted ? 

In 1931 the assumption in some quarters is that per- 
mission to make restrictive agreements and price agree- 
ments in domestic trade, even for the limited purpose of 
correcting the present unbalance between production, 
distribution and consumption, is too dangerous a degree 
of freedom to allow to American business; that this 
limited permission may be abused, and that prices may 
be unduly raised, and therefore this freedom, even for 
the limited purpose of correcting the present economic 
unbalance, is not in the public interest; and that conse- 


*Address at American Manutacturers Export Association lunch- 
eon, New York 


quently American business cannot fairly ask permission 
to make restrictive agreements and price agreements in 
domestic trade, even for the limited purpose of correcting 
the present economic unbalance, unless American busi- 
ness is prepared to concede to some Washington authori- 
ty the power to regulate and fix the resulting prices. 

More reliance upon the natural deterrents created by 
economic laws and American individualism, and _ less 
readiness to accept legislative panaceas and to concede 
governmental price fixing, are needed in this 1931 dis- 
cussion, 

In export trade, comprising over eight per cent of our 
entire national commerce in every variety of manufac- 
tured goods as well as raw materials, American business 
since 1918 has been permitted and encouraged to make 
quota agreements and price agreements. 

This thirteen year’s experience in this eight per cent 
cross-section of American business life has disproved at 
every point most of the anxieties, apprehensions, assump- 
tions and prejudices that now confuse this 1931 dis- 
cussion. | 

No law can mitigate the practical difficulties and busi- 
ness obstacles that must be overcome in making quota 
agreements and price agreements. 

Notwithstanding thirteen years of official permission 
and encouragement, American exporters have actually 
made such agreements only when manifestly necessary 
for the protection of their industries, and have been 
prompt to discontinue such agreements as soon as they 
have ceased to be manifestly necessary for this purpose. 

Not a single instance has arisen under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act where the Federal Trade Commission or 
the Department of Justice has ever had to institute any 
of the disciplinary proceedings that the Act provides 
against artificial or intention enhancement of prices. 

Any anxiety in 1931 that permission to make restric- 
tive agreements and price agreements to correct the 
present economic unbalance may be abused ought to be 
allayed by the history of the Webb-Pomerene Act. 


Employees of Wallace Manufacturing Company, Jonesville, Wear Cotton Uniforms 
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When production and distribution must be curtailed to 
fit consumption there is greater need than ever for co- 
operation, both in domestic and in export trade. 

Exporters because of their broader international view 
are in excellent position to educate American business on 
the practical aspects of trade co-operation. 

In the present unbalance between production, distri- 
bution and consumption, American exporters are encount- 
ering intensified competition in foreign markets, and 
American manufacturers at home are encountering inten- 
sified competition from foreign imports notwithstanding 
all our tariff and anti-dumping acts. 

The assumption in 1931 that American business can- 
not fairly ask permission to make restrictive agreements 
and price agreements to correct the present economic un- 
balance, unless American business is prepared to concede 
to some Washington authority the power to regulate and 
fix the resulting prices, finds no support in the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. 

Just two simple principles dominate this Act: 

First, that quota agreements and price agreements, so 
long as they stay within the sphere prescribed by the 
Act, and do not artificially or intentionally enhance or 
depress prices, and are not unfair to competitors outside 
such agreements, can safely be exempted from the anti- 
trust laws; and 

Second, that all these exempted agreements can be 
adequately patrolled by the Government if all parties 
intending to enter into such agreements will record their 
names and their articles of association in a register main- 
tained for that purpose in the office of the Federal Trade 
Commission, so that on anybody’s complaint the Govern- 
ment can immediately ascertain from this register who 
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and where are the parties that have entered into any 
such agreements. 

For brevity, simplicity and directness these principles 
are models, and for successful safeguarding of the public 
interest the Webb-Pomerene Act has a perfect record. 

Surely here is an example that merits serious considera- 
tion, now that American business is demanding the limit- 
ed freedom to make restrictive agreements and price 
agreements in domestic trade in order to correct the 
present unbalance between production, distribution and 
consumption. 

From whatever quarter relief comes, it will be hasten- 
ed by a wider knowledge of this thirteen years’ experi 
ence with the Webb-Pomerene Act, and a firmer convic- 
tion that governmental price fixing is dangerous and un- 
necessary, and a keener realization that natural economi 
laws and American individualism are exceedingly efiec- 
tive deterrents against the possibility of any abuses re- 
sulting from restrictive agreements and price agreements 


in aid of a restored economic balance. 


Hunter Company Moves 


Among Charlotte companies that are moving into 
larger headquarters because of business expansion is the 
Hunter Machinery Company, which has leased a ware- 
house on West Morehead street. 

The company has for some time been located in the 
First National Bank building but need for more office 
space and warehousing facilities resulted in the selection 
of a new home for the concern. The warehouse is located 
at 1229 West Morehead street. 


the 


$crews On 
OPERATING 


Squeeze out a profit at each of your 
looms by totaling its production- 
YIELD against its production -COST. 
Don't let the efficiently operated 
looms carry the burden for those 
NOT so operated. Get an accurate 
check-up on individual weaver 
production—with Veeder-Root 
Tanner Type Re-Setting Pick 
Counters, which total the output 
from start of each pay period. Ask 
about applications in other mills, 
or let us make a free trial instal- 
lation in yours. « « « 
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Be 
HARTFORD. CONN. FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
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Curtail Until It Hurts 


The movement for a week’s shut down of all 
cotton mills from June 29th to July 4th is spread- 
ing and we heartily commend such action. 


Stocks of cotton goods and yarns have been 
greatly reduced and we do not believe that the 
present output is equal to demand, but buyers, 
especially merchants, are withholding their 
orders and it is up to cotton manufacturers to 
curtail production until it hurts, that is, until it 
hurts the buyers. 


Buyers always withhold purchases when cot- 
ton is declining but some day they will suddenly 
decide that the bottom has been reached and 
will seek to fill their shelves. 

Every pound held from production today 
means that much less on hand when buying be- 
gins and the less goods on hand, the greater will 
be the reaction in prices. 

The mill which has orders on hand is just as 
much interested in curtailment as the mill with- 
out business because the price which it will ob- 
tain on future orders will be influenced by the 
stocks of goods available to buyers. 


If by co-operating in a curtailment movement 
a mill can get 4-cent more per yard on future 
orders, it seems to us the part of wisdom to shut 
down with the others rather than to continue to 
operate at the lower margin. 


Buyers of cotton goods are hoggishly trying 
to beat prices down to the lowest possible figure. 
If mills retaliate by curtailing still further the 


buyers will be forced to pay higher prices when 
they enter the market this fall. 


y 
Are Radicals Immune? 


For several years N. C. State College has been 
criticised for establishing a graduate school and 
thereby duplicating the work of the University 
of North Carolina. 

In order to remove that criticism the Board 
of Trustees, upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Brooks, as approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, voted to abolish the graduate school and 
in doing so made vacant the position of dean 
of that department. 

This would have attracted no attention and 
aroused no protest if the. dean, Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, had not been a liberal with a very red- 
dish cast. 

All the radicals, socialists, communists and 
out-in-the-open reds raise a howl when one of 
their number or one of their sympathizers is 
removed from any position in which he has been 
of service to them. 

Other men may be removed from office for 
reasons satisfactory to their employers, but the 
reds and pinks seem to believe that all who affili- 
ate with them should be immune. 

Dr. Taylor is certainly held in high regard by 
the radicals and has affiliated with some of them 
for many years. 

A few months ago he brought Norman 
Thomas, the notorious socialist, to State College. 
He entertained him in his own home and invited 
the faculty of that institution to a dinner in 
his honor. 

We did not care how much Dr. Taylor affiliat- 
ed with or entertained Norman Thomas but we 
did object to his bringing a man of that type to 
State College and commending him and his 
teachings to college students of impressionable 
age. 

Incidentally, Norman Thomas went to State 
College from Danville, Va., where he had been 
seeking to keep the strike alive. 

The following is a newspaper story which was 
sent out from Raleigh this week: 

The thing that probably did more to get Dr. Taylor 
“in bad” with the alumni, trustees and people of the 
State generally, was when he brought Norman Thomas, 
well-known Socialist lecturer and writer to State College 
for a series of Socialistic lectures. This proved especially 
irritating to the industrial sections of the State, especial- 
ly since it came right after the trouble with the Com- 


munists and their attempted strike in Gastonia and later 
in Marion. 

Dr. Taylor was severely criticised for bringing Norman 
Thomas to State College by David Clark, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin of Charlotte, and his editorial 
was widely copied over the State. Mr. Clark, incidental- 
ly, is a member of the board of trustees of State College. 


The Executive Committee had approved the 
abolishment of the graduate school, including 
Dr. Taylor, before the matter came to the trus- 
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tees for decision. The editor of this journal took 
no part in the discussion, but voted lustily in the 
affirmation as did about 90 per cent of the trus- 
tees. 

Through a fortunate circumstance N. C. State 
College has been able to remove the leading 
radical in its faculty. 

His removal was incident to the abolishment 
of an unnecessary department, but because he is 
a radical, his friends claim that he should have 
been immune and they are howling loudly. 

It will be fortunate for other colleges and uni- 
versities if they find that their radicals are in 
the pathes of economy moves. 


Southern Textile Association Meeting 


The Southern Textile Association is holding 
its summer meeting on Friday and Saturday of 
this week at Isle of Palms, near Charleston, S. C. 

This Association, which was organized in 
1908, has been a big factor in the growth of the 
textile industry of the South and it deserves the 
support and encouragement of all mill presidents 
and other officials. 

The Southern Textile Association has kept 
aloof from question of labor and executive man- 
agement and has directed its activities towards 
improving the operation of the mills and the 
education of the practical men. 

It has already done much for the industry and 
will render even greater service in the future. 


The Object Lesson of Danville 


Robert Douthat Meade, a very strong advo- 
cate of the unionization of Southern cotton mills 
has written an article calling attention to the 
errors which the union leaders made during the 
Danville strike. 

This friend of textile unions said in part: 


The United Textile Workers of America failed miser- 
ably in their strike at Danville, and their local union 
stands on weak legs. The Danville strike was untimely, 
for the mill company was then running at a loss and 
could have done little for its operatives if it had so de- 
sired. The textile union, and the supporting American 
Federation of Labor, have suffered a blow to their pres- 
tige in the South from which it will take them years to 
recover. 

* * * * 

Some attempts have been made to show that the textile 
union organizers were not responsible for the dynamiting 
and disorder which occurred in Danville. On the con- 
trary their innocence is still under serious question. The 
resort to dynamiting and other violent methods in Dan- 
ville did serve to intimidate the strike breakers for a 
time, but led to the calling of the State troops. The 
dynamitings had a very bad effect on public sentiment. 
The union organizers will not win through such methods 
—at least not until after much blood has been shed. 
If, therefore, the textile union would attain early success 
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with its organization efforts in the South, let it eschew 
violence and intimidation. Let it adapt its methods to 
the character of the Southern people. Let it appeal to 
their sense of justice and reason—not arouse their ani- 
mosity. 

* 

The textile union must realize that its welfare is inti- 
mately connected with that of the Southern farmer. 
However, low the wages of the Southern mill workers, 
however miserable his condition, there are thousands of 
Southern tenant farmers whose plight is worse. These 
tenant farmers form an abundant supply of strike break- 
ers, as was found to be the case at Danville. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should support the movements 
for the improvement of the condition of the small farm- 
ers in the South, so that they will not be tempted to work 
in the mill villages at low wages and to become strike 
breakers. Their status will not be considerably elevated 
until they get better prices for their “money crops,” 
cotton and tobacco. 


A Prediction of Great Prosperity 


Samuel Vauclain, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
said in a recent article: 

After passing through depressions as an individual 
since 1873, I can say that each one was followed by a 


period of prosperity greater than ever before, and the 
present period of depression will prove no ‘exception. 


The Gastonia Merger 


The Gastonia merger has been completed and 
its future course will be watched with much in- 
terest, because its success or failure will influence 
or discourage similar action by other groups of 
mills. 

The selection of the officers of Textiles, Inc., 
has met with general approval, especially the 
selection of A. G. Myers as president. 

Mr. Myers is a comparatively young man who 
has been eminently successful in banking and 
has shown ability as a cotton manufacturer. 

He is regarded a conservative and careful man 
and yet he has not that type of conservatism 
which makes men unprogressive. 

The selection of the officials of Textiles, Inc.., 
has created confidence in its ultimate success. 


Cotton Goods Prices 


The Hunter Manufacturing and Commission 
Company very aptly remarks that prices on cot- 
ton goods ‘“‘have dropped to figures not based on 
anything whatever connected with actual or pos- 
sible cost of production.’”’ Even the most deter- 
mined bear would not venture to back his opin- 
ion that cotton would sell at such a low price 
as would enable the mills to break even at some 
of the. prices at which sheetings can be bought 
today.” 
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WOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 


Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 


New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 
The Textile Development Co. 
; Sidney S. Paine, President 
1001 Jefferson 


| 80 Federal St., Standard Bidg.., 


poet ; Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Util 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. ©. 


ization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 
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Datton, Ga.—Work of moving 44  full-fashioned 
hosiery machines from the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, to the branch plant which the company will 
establish here is expected to get under way within a 
short time. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The Carolina Underwear Mills 
have been incorporated here by A. H. Ragan and W. H. 
Pearce. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—No details as to the equipment to 
be operated by the North Carolina Weavers, recently in- 
corporated here by G. M. McCanless and C. H. Klutz, 
have yet been announced. 

NEWPoRT, TENN.—The Lamons Hosiery Mills have 
been reorganized as the Dixie Hosiery Mills, Inc., by 
John B. Ruble and W. K. Remine. 

PULASKI, Va.—Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., will 
erect $20,000 second unit, double plant capacity and 
provide employment for 100 additional workers; install 
15 additional full fashioned knitting machines; D. J. 
Phipps, contractor, 212 Main street, Wasena, Roanoke. 

(“HATTANOOGA, TENN.—Shut down since last Decem- 
ber 17, the Richmond Spinning Mills and its subsidiary, 
the Chickamauga Knitting Mills, resumed operations this 
week with approximately 454 employees at work on a 
three-days-a-week basis. 

T. N. VanDyke, treasurer and general manager of the 
spinning company, said the force now at work is prac- 
tically the normal number the two mills employ. About 
150 are employed in the spinning mill and 300 in the 
knitting mill, making men’s and women’s cotton-ribbed 
underwear, he said. 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN. — At a special meeting of the 
board of directors of the Springfield Woolen Mills, Inc.., 
of Springfield, Tenn., George J. Swift resigned as presi- 
dent and director, and John F. Jervis was chosen to 
succeed him. 

k. B. Boyd was made director, first vice-president and 
secretary, and Arch Cash was elected director, second 
vice-president and treasurer. 

The new officers, Messrs. Jervis, Boyd and Cash, will 
all reside in Springfield and have active charge of all 
manufacturing and selling, it was stated. 

The following compose the board of directors of 
Springheld Woolen Mills: John J. Jervis, E. B. Boyd, 
Arch Cash, H. E. Pritchard, F. A. Carter, J. A. Wallace, 
J. W. Durrett and H. L. Dulin. 

It is understood here that the mills have been running 
full time and making satisfactory progress. 

Wake Forest, N. C.—Upon the filing of a petition by 
members of the board of directors of the Royall Cotton 
Mills, Inc., asking for a receivership for the concern, 
Judge W. C. Harris, of Raleigh, signed an order appoint- 
ing Don P. Johnson, president of the manufacturing firm, 
as receiver. 

Six members of the board, D. P. Johnson, W. R. 
Powell, R. E. Royall, W. L. Royall, Harvey Seward, and 
L. M. Powell, were named as plaintiffs in the suit, filed 
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in Wake Superior Court here. Mr. Johnson’s appoint- 
ment followed the filing of the answer by Foster Bentley, 
secretary and treasurer of the firm, in which it was ad- 
mitted that all the allegations in the petition were true. 

Mr. Johnson issued a statement in which he declared 
that the suit was brought by the board of directors to 
safeguard the stockholders and the credit of the mills 
which, he asserted, owes no bank, and very few small 
accounts. It was because of threats of two small credi- 
tors to make demands which the concern might not be 
able to meet at present, that the firm was thrown into a 
receiver's hands, he said. 

The mill, however, does have a bonded indebtedness 
outstanding, the interest of which has not been paid 
recently, the complaint shows. Past due interest amounts 
to $5,000, the complaint indicates. Mr. Johnson, in his 
statement, calls attention to this indebtedness but con- 
tends that plans can be made to remedy this if the mill 
continues to operate and to eventually discharge the 
concern from the receivership. 

The complaint sets forth the same reasons for the re- 
ceivership, declaring that the concern has been placed 
in danger of insolvency by the threatened actions of the 
two creditors. 

The petition also asks for an injunction to prohibit 
any creditor from bringing suits against the receivership. 

The last dividends paid stockholders was in 1927, the 
complaint states, and, for the past year, the mills has 
been operated without loss. A resolution was first passed 
by the board, the petition says, authorizing the officers 
to seek a receivership should any creditors threaten a 
suit. 

Admitting the allegations in his answer, Mr. Bentley 
said the mill would offer no objections to the receivership. 

The assets were declared as totaling $216,744.53, and 
the fixed habilities as $135,600. 

The mill has 16,000 spindles and 132 looms on sheet- 
ings. 


Myers Heads Yarn Merger 


Gastonia, N. C.—A. G. Myers was elected president 
of Textiles, Inc., while J. H. Separk was elected presi- 
dent of Textiles, Inc., Sales Co., the subsidiary selling 
agent for the other organization. Both are Gaston 
county men. 

Following the organization meeting of the two com- 
panies, the textile manufacturers are now formulating 
policies. Definite working out of these policies was en- 
trusted to the officers and directors of the two concerns. 
They were elected as follows, in addition to the two 
presidents: 

Textiles, Inc.: J. H. Separk, first vice-president; C. C. 
Armstrong and J. L. Gray, vice-presidents; R. G. Rankin, 
secretary-treasurer. These men with Mr. Myers will 
constitute the executive board of the concern. 

Textiles, Inc., Sales Co.: A. G. Myers, first vice-presi- 
dent: C. C. Armstrong and J. L. Gray, vice-presidents; 
A. K. Winget, secretary-treasurer. These men with Mr. 
Separk will constitute the executive board of the com- 
pany. 

The authorized capital of Textiles, Inc., was set at 
$17,500,000 while that of the selling company will be 
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$500,000, this later to be owned entirely by the parent 
organization. 

Textiles, Inc., an official announcement said, is now 
equipped to manufacture all counts of combed and card- 
ed yarns required by the mercerizing, weaving and thread 
trades. Plans include addition of necessary plants to 
mercerize completely and finish the entire output of the 
company’s mills. 

Sales offices will be maintained in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Chattanooga, St. Louis and other 
cities with headquarters in Gastonia. 


Curtailment Planned July 4th Week 

It is understood that the following mills will close for 
a week either the latter part of June or the week of 
July 4. Some of them will close 10 days. 

The Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., will be closed 
from July 3 until July 13. All of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
plants will be shut down June 27 to July 6. The Meritas 
Mills and Mobile Cotton Mills, of the Standard Textile 
group, with plants at Columbus, Ga., Mobile, Ala., Mc- 
Comb, Miss., and Selma, N. C., will be closed for two 
weeks. Likewise the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., at 
Salem, Mass., will be shut down for the first two weeks 
in July. In addition, this plant is only operating four 
days per week. The Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills will 
suspend operations for 10 days, including July 4. 

The Victor-Monaghan group, as well as Union-Buffalo 
Mills, will be shut down for at least one week. Pacific 
Mills plants, at Lyman, S. C., and Dover N. H.., will close 
for 10 days, including July 4, and other mills in the 


group later in the summer. Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co. plants at Lindale, Ga., and Opelika, Ala., will be 
closed from June 29 to July 6, inclusive. 

The mills represented by the Deering, Milliken inter- 
ests will suspend operations from one week to 10 days. 
The Neild Manufacturing Co., at New Bedford, will close 
for at least one week. The California Cotton Mills, at 
Selma, Ala., will be shut down from June 27 to July 6, 
and probably longer. The Niagara Textile Co., at Lock- 
port, N. Y., will be shut down from June 20 to July 6. 
The Roxboro Cotton Mills, at Roxboro, N. C., the Im- 
perial Cotton Mills, at Eatonton, Ga., and the Industrial 
Cotton Mills, at Rock Hill, S. C., will be shut down 
for at least one week. 


OBITUARY 


COL. F. H. FRIES 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Col. F. H. Fries, prominent 
banker and mill executive, died here at the age of 76. 
He was president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. He 
also was president of the Washington Mills, vice-presi- 
dent of the Oakdale Mills, the Indera Mills, the Maline 
Mills, director of the Arista Mills and president of the 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Company. 

Born at Salem February 1, 1855, Francis H. Fries ob- 
tained his early education near his birthplace and later 
entered Davidson College. Following his graduation 
there he entered the cotton mills of F. and H. Fries and 
worked his way up from the bottom, gaining a thorough 
knowledge of the textile business which then was in its 
infancy in North Carolina. 
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After a European trip in 1878 in which he studied 
business conditions in Europe and England, he became 
superintendent of the F. and H. Fries Mills and for the 
next nine years until 1887 he devoted his entire time to 
the cotton mill industry. In 1887 he undertook the build- 
ing of the Roanoke and Southern Railway to provide a 
railroad outlet for the industries of Winston-Salem. 

In 1893 he organized the Wachovia Loan and Trust 
Company which was merged in 1911 with the Wachovia 
National Bank and Trust Company, growing out of this 
merger. 


In 1896 Colonel Fries established the Mayo Mills and 
the town of Mayodan was an outgrowth of this develop- 
ment. Three years later he built the Avalon Mills on 
the Mayo river near the town of Mayodan. In 1902 he 
took a leading part in the organization of the Washington 
Mills at Fries, is which town was named for him. 


W. A. ERWIN, JR. 


Durham, N. C.—W. A. Erwin, Jr., assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, died 
last Friday at Hot Springs, Ark. He was the only son of 
W. A. Erwin, president of the mills, and had been in the 
service of the company since his graduation from the 
University of North Carolina in 1916, except during his 
service in the war. Mr. Erwin was a man of unusually 
pleasing personality and was particularly popular with 
the employees. He was extremely well equipped for his 
duties and his death will be a severe loss to the company. 

For the first few years of his association with the mills 
he was manager of the Nos. 2 and 5 Mills at Erwin, 
Harnett County, N. C., and in January, 1927, he was 
elected assistant secretary and treasurer of the company, 
in which capacity he served until his death. He had gone 
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to Hot Springs, Ark., to take hot bath treatments for 
neuritis and while there was taken with pneumonia and 
passed away, as stated, on yas Sth. 


Textile Graduates at Georgia Tech 


Atlanta, Ga.—The honor students among the gradu- 
ates of the textile department of the Georgia School of 
Technology are W. M. Mitchell, of Summerville, Ga.., 
winner of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ medal; J. H. Asbury, Clarkesville, Ga., winner of 
the Georgia Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ gold 
medal (the best all-round textile work in the four-year 
course), and J. C. Prewett, Georgia’s gold medal in the 
two-year course. 

This is the first year graduates have finished the four- 
year course under the new schedule of options. Among 
the options, according to H. S. Busby, director of the 
textile school, the largest Ghoices were in the field of rayon 
and design. 

The list of graduates follows: 

B.S. Degree in Textile Engineering—J. H. Asbury, G. 
H. Bruns, C. H. Dyar, G. Embry, M. W. Fletcher, H. 
Heyman, D. A. Mellichamp (co-operative course), W. M. 
Mitchell, ms Nightingale, J. P. Powell (cooperative 
course), P. Smith, E. H. Sullivan, J. M. Summerour 
(class of ict A. L. Taylor. 

Certificate for Two-Year Course in Textile Engineer- 
ing—B. P. Albright, A. B. Alexander, Jr., J. A. Byars, 
E. E. Camp, H. S. Cathey, J. M. Edwards, R. U. Harper, 
A. A. Hardeman, L. Lanier, R. McKinney, A. M. Myers, 
Jr., E. H. Norman, N. Pansy, C. J. Prewett, M. W. Rog- 
ers, Jr.. R. W. Schrimshire (class of 1930), J. D. Shep- 
pard, J. K. Smith, G. G. Toole (class of 1930), D. S. 
Waldrep, L. K. Williams, S$. H. Williams. 
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The Follow Through of National Cotton 
Week 
(Continued from Page 5) 


pass out through these sweat glands and numbers of 
germs adhere to the body as we pass through the avenues 
and industrial marts from day to day. 

This does not reflect upon the personal habits of any 
one, but it is simply a scientific fact of every day life 
and indicates how absolutely necessary it is for human 
life in this multitudinous germ age in which we are living 
to properly safeguard itself. Cotton fabrics can stand all 
of the germicidal treatments necessary to enable its wear- 
er to be thoroughly sanitized. This may seem a rather 
far fetched theory at the present time, but it is because 
the public has not been educated to the appreciation of 
this statement. 


HEALTH PROPERTIES 


There are two other values that are inherent in cotton 
textiles as wearing apparel and as home furnishings. The 
first is that textile fabrics have those chemical and physi- 
cal properties which readily permit the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun to pass through and stimulate and invigorate 
the cutaneous surface of the body. All of our scientists 
today are acclaiming the great health giving, health stim- 
ulating and curative properties of these ultra-violet rays 
of the sun. Even many of our homes and factories, to 
say nothing of our hospitals, are being equipped with 
glass of such a nature as to allow these rays to pass 
through with their wonderful restorative properties. 

It seems to me that if this be true, and science indi- 
that it is, it would be just as wise for our people to clothe 
themselves with garments that would permit the same 
action to take place rather than with garments of other 
fabrics. 

The other thing is that cottons are cool. Their porosi- 
ty, their natural assistance to the passage of air and heat 
of the body, make them a natural covering for the most 
important object of life-——the human body. Ventilation 
is the great watch word of American life today and the 
body needs to be ventilated as thoroughly as possible. 
There is no better ventilating fabric than cotton textiles. 

These statements above digress a little bit, but it is 
only a dip into that trend of human life today about 
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which so many of us are thinking, namely: the health 
giving qualities of life. 

There are many industrial uses of cotton which at the 
present time are employed but experimentally. Because 
our manufacturers have not studied these more indus- 
triously and have not proclaimed their utilities more 
vociferously and have not pushed their sales very urgent- 
ly, they are still rather dormant possibilities of extensive 
uses to which cotton may be applied. 

Because of the unscientific mind of the writer, and 
of his lack of knowledge of the industrial uses, he is not 
trying to go into a detailed expose of how National 
Cotton Week may be followed up, but our statisticians 
and our scientists, who have studied these, have indicated 
that there are more than one thousand uses for cotton, 
and it does seem that these one thousand uses should be 
properly displayed before the world with utility, good 
advertising and good salesmanship. 

TIME FOR ACTION 


It is time for the textile industry and those connected 
with it to stop waiting for something to happen. It is 
time for them to make something happen and National 
Cotton Week has been a great initiative for the move- 
ment. It is to be hoped that lassitude, or indifference will 
not follow this most splendid effort, but that all people 
will continue to study and continue to tell the world the 
results of their findings. 

As the writer has said before, there should be a legiti- 
mate demand for every yard and every pound of cotton 
textile fabrics made by our mills, running reasonable 
time. This statement made here “reasonable time’’ indi- 
cates exactly what it means. ‘This is not time for the 
textile industry to abrogate any of its principles that it 
has formerly announced with reference to operating time. 
It is even more necessary that each individual plant 
should study carefully its operating time in reference to 
its demand. The quantity and quality of its product in 
reference to its demand. Its industrial policy in refer- 
ence to the general industrial policy of the industry and 
to the welfare of the nation. 

Capitalistic industry has been criticised from certain 
quarters, particularly by people who are superficial in 
their thinking and have looked across the sea at other 
nations, who have operated under different types, but Dr. 
Seligman, professors of Economics in Columbia Univer- 
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sity, one of the most social minded economists of this 
generation, emphatically states that capitalistic economics 
is the only type of economics that can ever stand and 
carry with it progress and individual development. 

Two PResstnc PROBLEMS 

There are two pressing problems that are challenging 
its attention at the present time,—unemployment and dis- 
tribution. 

The cotton textile industry, as a whole, is endeavoring 
to solve these two problems, an increased distribution, 
extended uses of cotton which will react in steady opera- 
tion of plants and permanent employment. This in turn 
will react for a stabilized demand for raw products, which 
in turn will react upon the farmers and the agricultural 
economic policies of the South. 

In making these statements it is not meant to impose 
upon the cotton textile manufacturers the economic bur- 
dens of the South, because other industries, other busi- 
ness share equally in this condition, but the movement 
now inaugurated by the textile manufacturers is but an 
indication how they are attempt to do their part in its 
solution. 

FoLLow THROUGH 

This is not going to be a hasty accomplishment. It is 
going to be a long steady effort, but if the cotton textile 
industry will but take heart and follow up the splendid 
movement that has been initiated, we have the greatest 
and most abiding faith in their ultimate success, then if 
in their temporary success they do not forget the lessons 
that have been learned in these trying days, success will 
continue to abide with them. 

In closing these statements, it might not be amiss to 
say that we have talked enough, we have complained 
enough, we have lamented enough, action, sane, sensible 
action, corporate action, is the only means that will ever 
carry us to the end which we so urgently desire. The 
beginning has been made. We must follow through. 


for “Mill Men 


The Textile School of North Carolina State College 
has announced that courses in cotton grading, yarn manu- 
facture, weaving, designing, and fabric analysis, planned 
especially for practical mill men, will be given at the 
State College summer school, June 15 to July 24. 

The course in cotton classing is designed to enable 
manufacturers and producers to become familiar with 
grades and staple so that they may handle their cotton 
more efficiently. This course will be conducted by licensed 
cotton classers and will consist of lectures and daily prac- 
tice in grading and stapling hundreds of samples, accord- 
ing to the Universal Cotton Standards. Informations 
regarding this course can be secured from Dr. ]. B. Cot- 
ner, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

The courses in yarn manufacture have been divided 
into picking, carding and spinning. They have been ar- 
ranged to meet the needs of young men working in cotton 
mills. Lectures will be supplemented with practical work 
on the machines and a man may specialize on any or all 
of the subjects taught. 

In the weaving and designing department plain, drop 
box, and fancy loom fixing, elementary designing and 
cloth analysis, as well as the designing of special fabrics, 
such as lenos and double cloths, will be taught. Starting 
up warps and fixing looms for fine and fancy fabrics will 
be demonstrated in connection with the operation of the 
looms. Lectures will be given to co-ordinate the theore- 
tical with the practical methods. Information regarding 
any of the textile courses can be secured from Dr. 
Thomas Nelson, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
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More Cloth Per Loom To 
Reduce Costs 


Having reached the practical limit 
of “more looms per weaver,” the 
Draper Corp. declares that progress 
now lies along the road of “more 
cloth per loom”’ to lower textile costs. 


The limit to the number of looms 
per weaver appears to be in the vi- 
cinity of 100, the company states. 
The limit is due, not to the work the 
weaver has to do, but rather to the 
ground she has to cover and the ne- 
cessity of bringing her without too 
much delay to the loom that is stop- 
ped. 

With better Northrop looms and 
better yarns that mills find it profit- 
able to spin, it is often possible to- 
day to figure from the number of 
ends that break that many more than 
100 looms can be handled by each 
weaver, but the ground that must be 
covered and the average distance 
from the loom that stops make this 
impracticable, the company advises. 


Since placing its X model loom on 
exhibition at Greenville last fall, the 
company states that it has sold sev- 
eral thousand of these machines and 
in a few months they will be produc- 
ing and competing. It is believéd by 
officials of the company that these 
new looms can be run at the start 
with only a slight reduction in the 
number of looms per weaver. Ulti- 
mately, it is felt, there will be no re- 
duction, the improvements making 
this possible. 


In going after the requisites of an 
efficient high-speed loom, the com- 
pany found that they needed a 
stauncher frame: and more room in- 
side to provide for changes desired 
with take-up roll to lay, wide cloth 
on a given size of loom, large rolls 
of cloth, larger yarn beams and cer- 
tain improvements in mechanisms. 
The company says: 


“We needed new and more power- 
ful brakes to stop the loom within a 
fraction of an inch. Internal expand- 
ing brakes of the automobile type are 
the answer. 


“We needed an easier bang-off and 
better frogs to prevent broken 
swords. 


“We needed a better pick motion, 
steadier and more even—one that 
would stand the great strains of high- 
er speed, one that could be repaired 
or replaced with less fixing in case a 
break did occur. 


“We provided for anti-friction 
bearings and Alemite greasing, if de- 
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Bleaching With Peroxide 
(Continued from Page 10) 


up in the spring that you have to whitewash, and then 
again in the fall when the change comes. 


Member: I think one of the reasons for corrosion is 
bottling up the kiers over the week-end, leaving the 
goods in there. It may be hot, and naturally you get a 
certain amount of corrosion, but the best way to elimi- 

nate that is to throw in about half a pail of silicate and 
circulate the liquor for fifteen or twenty minutes and 
then let it stand over the week-end and you won't have 
any corrosion. 


Member: We find that if the goods have to be left in 
the kier, we use cold water instead of hot water. That 
improves it considerably. There is less corrosion on iron 
with cold water than with hot water. We aH know the 
effect of hot water on iron. 

Member: I don’t think it is necessary to go to the 
expense of buying a monel metal kier for this peroxide 
bleaching. 

Member: No, we haven’t. We have a small monel 
metal lined tank that we are using. But you think the 
iron kier is all right for peroxide bleaching? 

Member: Yes, I think it is all right. But I do believe 
you should look over your pipe. We have found a great 
deal of our trouble came from rust. 


Member: I would like to ask the experience of some 
of the men here on bleaching colored yarn goods with 
peroxide? 

Member: We used to do colored yarn broadcloths 


very successfully. That is really what started us off on 
peroxide bleaching. 

Chairman: Do you have to modify your bleach any, 
or just the regular way? 

Member: Just a single boil peroxide bleach. We de- 
size the goods before we boil them. 


Chairman: Do you sour before boiling? 

Member: We disastafor and then mercerize before 
boiling. 

Chairman: Gray mercerize and then boil? 

Member: Yes. 

Chairman: Is peroxide bleaching as good on merceriz- 
ed yarns? Do you get as good dyeing results? 

Member: All our voiles are mercerized before we per- 
oxide bleach them. 

Member: We don’t see any difference. 

Member: I have used the peroxide bleach on mercer- 


ized yarns very satisfactorily. 

Chairman: Is the result just the same as chlorine as 
far as mercerizing went? 

Member: A lot depends on how it is finished. I 
think if it is given a soaping after the peroxide bleach, 
it is fully as soft as chlorine. But if it is not given a 
good rinsing or soaping, it has a tendency to be harsh. 

Chairman: Do you think that comes from the mer- 
cerizing? 

Member: No. 
silicate left. 

Chairman: Do you use warm water? 

Member: Yes, hot water. And give them a soaping 
at 160 degrees afterwards. Of course, those extra pro- 
cesses make it a little expensive for us now, the peroxide 
bleach is % of a cent a pound higher than the chlorine 
now. 

Chairman: Even including the saving on dyes? 

Member: We are using it particularly as a speed fac- 
tor that is all. We can afford to pay that 4% of a cent 
a pound for a quick turnover. 


From the peroxide bleach. From the 
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COTTON GOODS 


Le 


New York.—tThe cotton goods markets continued very 
slow last week, although some improvement was noticed 
before the week closed. The influence of light demand 
and the weak cotton market resulted in some further 
price declines. Buying confidence was woefully lacking 
and most business was of a filling-in character. 

The print cloth market was more active Friday. One 
center reported satisfactory sales of print cloths and 
others had moderate quantities to report. Prices paid 
were unchanged from the previous day. Other centers 
noted continuing quiet conditions with some bidding for 
goods going forward, but little interest at the market 
prices. There were a number of small sales of carded 
broadcloths. Sheetings were quiet, drills and twills slow, 
and other goods nominally unchanged. 

The sheeting situation was unchanged and the goods 
were practically inactive. No selling worthy of note was 
reported on any construction, and prices were nominally 
unchanged. Here and there lots of 5,000 to 10,000 yards 
were moved, but interest was seldom shown in better 
quantities. 


Demands for carded lawns are reported coming for- 
ward, with some constructions running to 5c a yard in 
the gray and even lower of considerable interest. A 
number are using such goods in the production of eyelet 
cloths where the eyeletting process is done by machine, 
and are keeping the cost of the goods finished and eye- 
letted within a convenient level in order to_meet lower 
price dres ranges. ‘Some state that the low count of the 
cloth does not disturb the buyer once an all-over per- 
forated process has been performed upon it. Those using 
lawns for regular dress goods usage are generally confin- 
ing themselves to better counts and finer cloths at the 
present time. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 35% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 8 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6 
Ticking, 8-ounce 
Denims 12 
Standard prints - 7% 


Dress ginghams 


124%4-13% 
Staple ginghams 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
some improvement during the week but sales continued 
small. In spite of the unfavorable cotton market, yarn 
prices showed more firmness, spinners apparently making 


Inquiry for cotton yarns showed 


strong efforts to prevent a further decline. Buyers whose 
bids were under the market failed to interest spinners. 
The slow state of business for some time past has natur- 
ally resulted in a good deal of price irregularity and con- 
fusion, but last week’s prices were stronger. 

One encouraging feature of the market was that de- 
liveries on old orders held up well. Very little new busi- 
ness came through during the week although it was ap- 
parent that consumers were more anxious to cover their 
nearby needs. The lack of stability and fear of further 
cotton declines has kept large consumers out of the mar- 
ket. An increasing number of spinners are refusing to 
operate at current levels and their quotations on inquiries 
were generally well above the market prices. On account 
of the small stocks of yarn available, it is doubtful if 
consumers could buy any large amounts of yarn at 
present prices. 

Strong concerns using sale yarns are declared in many 
instances to be financially stronger now than they were 
prior to the business slump. Some of them are stated to 
be possessed at present of exceedingly ample resources in 
the form of cash and quick assets. Their credit position 

if anything, sounder now than ever before, it is ex- 
plained. Obviously, they have far less tied up in inven- 
tories, and to do the same or even a larger volume of 
business, they need, roughly, less than half the capital 
outlay required during the recent high-cost era. 

In short, these present low prices for cotton, cotton 
yarns and standard cotton goods, it is believed by com- 
petent yarn people, will eventually result in the invest- 
ment of a gerat aggregate of money in stocks of these 
commodities. To those who thus choose later on to 
invest funds they are now holding in reserve, in the not 
distant future the opportunity will come to make a larger 
and surer profit than in any other form of investment. 
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for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING ©O., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.: L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORPF.. The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, N. C 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bldg. Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bide... Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bidge., Atianta, Ga.: 701 rown-Marx Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.: 241 
Pinehurst Blivd.. Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Pe 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex 


AMERICAN ENKA OORP., Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. . Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dest) Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. Cc. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W Morehead St.. Charlotte, WN. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C Sou. Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
Ww. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office 

ABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
wn ae, Sou Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord 
NN. C.: Sou. Reps.: W Gibson, Griffin, Ga.: W. 
Cobb, Greenville, 8. C. 

.D. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Prank G. 
North. P. O. Box 644, Atlanta, Ga.; Prank Ww. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas. Tex.: R. E. 
Buck. Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, Ss 


ORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.: 215 
Central Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex om 

SSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 
en. S UNTER BOBBIN CO., Fast Corinth, Vt.; THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.: VER- 
MONT SPOOL @ BOBBIN Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Sou. Rep., The McLeod Companies, which are: 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co.. 695 Glen St.. Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenvilj®’ Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. ; 

RAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidge.. Winston- 
Saiem, N. C Sou Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office; 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, B86 Drewery 
St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave Chattan ooga. Tenn 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 
Chas. A. Barkley, president 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
S. C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, 
Oa. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou Reps.: H. L. Silever, P. O. Box 
240. Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C.: J. J. Brown, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta. Ga 
DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 


S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas. 

RUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
hia, Pa Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 

 c.. J. Hill Zahn. Mgr. 

CAMPBELL & O©O., JOHN, 75 Hudson St... New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiley, 1008 Wll- 
liams Mill Road. Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., 
1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St.. Elber- 
ton. Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell! Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Str rane. 
Charlotte Office. 

CHARLOTTE MFG. CO., 1200 8S. Mint St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps J. Pope, Box 490. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther “Hotel "Charlotte, Char- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. oem. Office: 301 8S. Cedar 8t.: 8. B. 
Alexander 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE C©CO., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8 
C., Walter PF. Woodward, Mer 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Greenvilie. S. C. Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: E. N. Darrin, Vice- eg Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth Atlanta, 
M Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DRAPER, E. S., 1516 EB. 4th St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R 
A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory. Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va... W. Shackelford, Mer 
Sou. Reps.; F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mer.. 611 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Hubach, 
Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga, 
enn 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & O©O., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. Pirst 8t.. Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
Ww. Pirst st.. Charlotte, N. Wm. P. Crayton. 
Mgr. Sou Reps . Newman. L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable. Charlotte Office: J. D. — 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
W. R. .Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville. S. G.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: Wy, FP. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: . M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Eimira. N. Y. 

Sou. a, Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 

ls, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 

Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor. Mich. Sou. 

Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co.. Atlanta Trust Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan. P. ©. Box 681, 
Charlotte, N. CO. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C 

Letz, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg, 207 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.; W. S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
liams St., Dallas. Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P 
Box 1687, Houston, Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia office. 


FORD, CO., J. B.. Wyandotte. Mich. Sou Reps. : 
J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans, La. Warehouses in al! 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co.. Greenville, S. C.. 

S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. EB 

Honeycutt, Mer 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 8S. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.,. B. A Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston. Ww. Va... W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Chariotte, N. C., E. P. Coles. Mgr.; 
Dallas. Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Megr.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara. Megrs.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. M. O. McKin- 
ney, Maer.: Pt. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Oox Mer.: Louisville, Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., G. 0. Mc- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn.. J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin. Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.., 
l. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. Ga. 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. w. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
anta is Kna Com 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps 
904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
amner irby astonia, N. C.; B 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. elton 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED OO., 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters. Mgr. Sales Rep.: H. 
Harrill, Forest City, N. C. 
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HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “‘C’’ and Clearfield. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. © 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. G. Clark, Box 274, 
Spat ‘tanburg, 5. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. 
Spartanburg, &S. C.: W. G. Shaw. Box 923. Green- 
ville, S. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC... New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Saiem. N. C.. T. Holt Haywood. Mer 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Cariile Martin. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright. 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office; Fred Dickson, P. O. 
Box 125, Rockingham. WN. C 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small, 310 
6th St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brittain, 1028 
Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown, 
P. OO. Box 656, Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. J. Waldron 
and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 5. C.; 
F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd St., St. Louls, Mo. for 
New Orleans, La 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. OO.. Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. M 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 8t., 
Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta 
Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 EB. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte, N. C 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. PF. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. : 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO... 200 Varick New York 
City. Sou. Offices: Pirst Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn 


KREEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohlo. Sow 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.., 
Daniel H. Wallace,.Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, S. C.: uke J Castile, 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N ‘on F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Oa. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO., Johnson 
City, N. ¥. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bidg.. L. E. 
Wooten, V.-Pres 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 
N. C. (Warehouse) 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg. ©., R. BE. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON CO,, JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave... Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. CO. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville. Va.. BE. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, BE. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey. and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: zB. C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570. Memphis, Tenn.; Vv. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Don L. Hurlburt. 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister. P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland. P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office; J. T. Chase. 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg Atianta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jeffersen Std. Life Bidg.., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Payetteville, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Southern office and 
warehouse: 201 W. First S8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Reps L. E. Taylor, Charlotte office. 
C. D. Taylor, Southern agent, Gaffney, S. C.: J * 
Moore, Gaffney, 8S. C H. L. Lanier, Shawmut. 


Ala Roy & Clemmons. 926 W. Peachtree Sst.. 
Atianta. Ga 

NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. on 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 226 N. Forbis 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, Mgr.: Chamber a 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.. D. 8. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
H..J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Ot- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: Mem his, 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey; Greensboro, N. d. 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill; Richmond’ 
Va., W. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga... Moline: 


Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer., H. J. Steeb, 
WwW. B. Mix: Houston, 


Cc. L. Pischer; Dallas, Tex., 
Tex., G. Polley. 


| 
| 
eDs Ral yh Gossett Woodside Bidg Greenville 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Bou. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, NH. C., 

V.-Pres.. M. G. Townend, Sou Mer Sou Reps. : 
Burnham, ©. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers. Charlotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atlanta. Ga. 


PERKINS & oa INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Pr 


Sou. Rep.: ed : White, Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. 


PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C 5S. Agent. F. L. Hill. Box 407, 
Lexington. N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton. N. C.: R. L. Burkhead. Varner Bidg.. Lez- 
tneteon WT 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. HF. 
Turner, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. ©C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atianta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8 


C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson. S. C.: Noland 
©o., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mer.: Spar- 
tanburg. S. C.. H. P. Worth, Mgr 


SARGENT'S SONS G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred . White. Independence 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S&S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349. Greenville. 8. C.: G : 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St.. Dal- 
las, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. At- 
lanta, Oa 


SHAMBOW SH Woonsocket, 


UTTLE co R. I 
a Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta, 
a. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 


Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 34th St.. New 
York City. Sou Offices: 598 Peachtree St... N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga., N. Miller, Dist. Mgr.: 1410 Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N 2102 Jackson St.. Dallas 
Tex... H. L. Gaddis. Dist. Mgr.. Sou Reps: M. 
Courtenay, L. H. Batley. G F. Langevin, Atlanta 

ffice: R. W. Franklin, Charlotte Office: D. 
Crull, Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George, Dallas Office. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPF., 61 Broadway, Mew York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemi- 
. 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave. New 
Orleans. La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co... Birmingham. 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fila 


BONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. OC. 


SOUTHERN SFINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N.C Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STAFFORD CO., THE, Readville, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. CO. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Bou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W., 
Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones, Megr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace FE. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. O. H. B. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & INC., 285 Madison Arve., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CQ., Chariotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jef- 
erson Standard Bide.. Greensboro. Sidney S. Paine, 
Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, Rome, Ga 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO.. THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1208 8S. Mint St., 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP., 2 Park Ave... New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St.. Greenville. S. C.: J. R. Morton, P. O 
Box 1030. Greensboro. N. C.: W. B. Purse, Provi- 
dent Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St... Bos- 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, 
C.: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps 
Predavieh Jackson and I. BE. Wynne, Charlotte Of. 

fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
S. ©.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 

K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. First National Bank 
Side. Charlotte. N. C.: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point. N. C.: E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atlanta, Ga.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 8616, 
Greenville, S. C.: J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. PF. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; . B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia ‘Mil Supply Co,, Gastonia, N. C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.. Greenville. 5. C.; Bulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., 


1589 Aborn St., 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. 


Kennedy Co.. Jonnston Ghar. 
arolina Special revar 
Court, Charlotte. N. oO. 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER ©O., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Megr.; 
520 Angier Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga., B. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louls, Mo 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. co., Millbury, Mass.. 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep. Geor eorge F. Bahan, 
P. O. Box 881, Charlotte, N. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte. Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1517 ates 
Bidg Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: P Thomas. 
Charlotte cffice: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell. 
Atlanta off: 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


WICK WIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO.,. 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St Greenville. C 

WOOD'S SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N 


Discuss New Types of 
Hosiery Yarns 


New types of yarn used in silk ho- 
siery are discussed in a folder being 
issued to the trade by John Dunlop's 
Sons, Inc., thrown silk dealers. The 
folders states that much has occurred 
since the younger set turned its stock- 
ings ifside out and thus started the 
vogue for dull hosiery and adds: 
‘The Young patent for grenadine 
aroused gerat interest in this type of 
yarns and substitutes thereof. Nine 
months have elaped ince this con- 
struction came into prominence and, 
although this and many other yarns 
have been and are being tried, the 
great majority of hosiery manufac- 
turers are still uncertain as to what 
type of yarn they should use.” 

After summing up the various ar- 
guments as to the merits and de- 
merits of each type of yarn, the fold- 
er states: “For the finer fabrics, 
where sheerness and dullness are 
more important than price, grenadine 
can be successfully used. For suc- 
cessful results tension should usually 
be decreased and the size slightly in- 
creased. 

“For the large field of medium 
priced dull stockings we prophecy 
that organzine will prove more gen- 


erally satisfactory than the high 
twist trams. There is a slight addi- 
tional initial cost, but experience 


shows that this extra cost is offset 
by the elimination of press-offs and 
claims by buyers. | 

“For the low priced field we believe 
somewhat higher twist tram than for- 
merly used will be manufactured and 
sold. There will also be a certain 
amount of low twist tram stockings 
chemically treated. 

‘Everyone admits that the high 
twist yarns, such as crepe and gren- 
adine, produce a beautiful fabric with 
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exceedingly low luster. Due to this 
high twist, the diameter of the thread 
is decreased and more sheerness is 
thereby obtained. For example, a 
4-thread grenadine stocking will near- 
ly resemble in sheerness one made of 
3-thread tram. Evenness defects in 
hese high twist yarn are accentuated, 
hence experience shows that a finer 
quality of raw silk is indicated. 


“Certain objections have appeared 
to each type of high twist construc- 
tion. 


“The objections to crepe are so 
serious that there seems little likeli- 
hood of this construction remaining. 
The yarn is harsh, and as the twist 
is all in one direction, it is difficult to 
set sufficiently to allow the yarn to 
knit well. Experience shows that the 
stocking not only knits poorly, feels 
uncomfortable on the leg, but that it 
creeps sideways. Washing makes it 
crinkle and where hot water is used 
it shrinks permanently to a marked 
degree. 


“The case against grenadine seems 
to rest principally on two counts, 
first, the high cost of throwing the 
yarn, and, second, the feeling that 
the wearing qualities of the stocking 
are not improved, but may be de- 
creased.” 


Seraceta Yarn Reaches 
Quantity Production 


Announcement that the first vol- 
ume output of Seraceta, its new ace- 
tate yarn, had been bought up by 
leading manufacturers interested in 
creating novelty weaves and new 
combination effects was made by the 
Viscose Company. The yarn is now 
fered in a complete range of deniers 
from 75 to 300, inclusive. Small 
quantities of the yarn have been pro- 
duced for some time past. 

In announcing the new: yarn the 
company stated that exhaustive ex- 
periments and the acquiring of new 
plant equipment and modern machin- 
ery had delayed its entrance into the 
acetate field until a perfected yarn 
could be announced. 

Manufacturers using this yarn are 
launching a new neckwear fabric in 
which Seraceta is used alone or in 
combination with viscose process ray- 
on. Shadow and flock spot arrange- 
ments as well as a variety of jac- 
quards are among the novelty fab- 
rics being woven of this yarn. Moires, 
grosgrains and failles for the neck- 
wear trade are also being made of 
Seraceta. New weaves in dress fab- 
rics are also being created. 


N 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Easley, S. C.—Alice Mill and Arial Plant of 
Alice Manufacturing Company 


ANNUAL Ice CrAm FeEstTIvAL GIVEN TO ScHOOL CHIL- 
DREN BY Mr. A. F. McKIssIck, THE 
Vicr-PRESIDENT 


“Oh, yes! You knew we were having a big ice cream 
party, so you came to see us,” teased Mr. A. F. McKis- 
sick, when we entered his office. That was the first | 
had heard of it, but was truly glad to find that “Lady 
Luck” had directed me there for this happy occasion. 

The big event which is looked forward to by the chil- 
dren from the day school opens till it closes, was staged 
at Alice Mill School, at 1:30 and at the Arial Plant at 
3:30, Wednesday. Needless to say that this “pen push- 
er’ was on time at both places. There is nothing that 
gives us a greater thrill or more genuine satisfaction, than 
to see the mill officials deeply interested in the boys and 
girls of their communities. 

Tue ALICE AND ARIAL SCHOOLS 

Mrs. Mary McCombs is principal at Alice and has six 
able assistants, with every class-room showing undispu- 
table evidence of loyal, interested service and fine dis- 
cipline. 

In years gone by, mill people were easily picked out 
from the masses; there was something about them (and it 
wasn't lint) that labeled them unerringly. But now, mill 
people out on the streets, carry no professional badge. 
The majority are as carefully groomed and as becomingly 
dressed as any people in any other profession. The girls 
are pure, sweet, dainty and attractive. Many of them 
are High School graduates, and many go to college. Same 
way with the boys. They are as ambitious and energetic 
as are the sons of other men in so-called higher circles. 

All honest work is honorable. It is not what you do 
that counts but Aow you do it. Not where you came 
from—not who you are, but ow you act, and how you 
measure up in the game of Life. So, it is just as neces- 
sary and essential to spin, spool, weave, oil or repair ma- 
chinery, as it is to stand behind the counter and measure 
cloth, or behind a cashier’s window to pass out cash to 
those who have earned it. 

Mr. McKissick says running a cotton mill is all right— 
but there are duties and grand privileges in connection, 
that no sensible official will overlook or neglect. Young 
people grow up fast, and it’s a grand and glorious privi- 
lege to help make them into worthy citizens. That every 
school child in the two villages recognizes him and his 
good wife as real friends, was very evident. This good 
man and his charming wife (who encourages the children 
to grow flowers), also their son, Mr. Ellison S$. McKis- 
sick (the president and treasurer), his wife and children 
— ate ice cream from cones right along with the school 
children, and everyone seemed boisterously happy. Cheer 
after cheer from lusty young lungs pealed forth with 
hearty good will for these fine people. 

THE SCHOOL AT ARIAL 

Miss Anna McCombs is principal here, and this build- 
ing, like the one at Alice, is also handsome and modern 
in every respect. Large and commodious, with sanitary 
fountains and nice class rooms. Pretty play grounds, 


fine teachers, with the mill officials and parents all pull- 
ing together for the good of the children. 
CasH Prizes GIVEN TO PuUPILs 

The ice cream festival is not the only thing the chil- 
dren look forward to—for many cash prizes are given 
out for perfect attendance, application, and deportment 
at both schools. 

At Arial, J. M. Spearman let his enthusiasm run away 
with him, and last September, when the school opened up, 
he made some rash promises to give cash prizes to every 
pupil who made perfect attendance—or something—and 
Arial school, 190 pupils, took for their motto “Saw wood 
and say nothing!’ The teachers and pupils formed a 
combine, worked, schemed, and executed their plans with 
such thorough dispatch, that when the report was turned 
into him (with a reminder of his promise) it is said that 
Mr. Spearman came near having a heart attack! But he 
kept his pledge! 

The McKissicks, too, offer cash priezs and the children 
prove their ability to win them. 

Never anywhere have we seen cleaner, healthier, or 
better behaved children than those at Alice and Arial 
Mills. They are a credit to the teachers, to their parents 
and to the mills. 

ALICE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

This is a truly nice mill, with G. L. Austin, superin- 
tendent, W. R. Fisher, overseer carding, Sam Robinson, 
second hand, and G. R. Holcomb, card grinder. 

C. B. McGaha, overseer spinning, H. G. Littleton and 
L. C. Hayes, second hands. B. H. Brown, overseer weav- 
ing, G. D. Holder and R. E. Williams, second hands. 

J. S. Bagwell, overseer the cloth room, L. G. Burgess, 
second hand. E, P. Norton, master mechanic, F. A. 
Hughes, second hand, and J. G. Leslie, outside man, and 
deputy sheriff. 

This mill is being nicely painted inside, and is building 
a power plant at Arial (not far away) which will furnish 
power for both mills. 

ARIAL PLANT 

This is a new mill and one of thé nicest. There are 
1,140 looms in one room. Slashing, warping and spooling 
are separated by partitions. This mill (also Alice) has 
Barber-Colman automatic warpers, etc., and one of the 
prettiest spinning rooms we've ever seen. The overseer’s 
office is elevated and commands a good view of every- 
thing. 

BASEBALL TEAM 

Sam Owens is manager and Hamp Chapman, captain 

of the ball team, which had not been defeated this year. 
LoveLy MeMorIAL CHURCH 

A handsome brick church, built and presented to the 
people by Mr. and Mrs. A. F. McKissick in memory of 
a deceased daughter, is the kind of monument that we 
heartily endorse. It has Sunday school rooms, fine base- 
ment, and a place to cook and serve banquets. Water 
and all conveniences. A revival meeting recently added 
20 members to the church. 

MILL OVERSEERS 

J. M. Spearman is superintendent, C. E. Ross, carder, 
with J. E. Stokes and G. L. Sorrell, second hands. J. A. 
Thompson, overseer spinning, with W. D. Marchbanks 
and J. E. Crum, second hands. J. P. Leslie, overseer 
weaving, H. S. Hughey and J. W. Bowen, second hands. 
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Q. B. Simmons, overseer cloth room. J. S. Brewer, out- 
side man and deputy sheriff. 
Superintendent Spearman is planning many improve- 
ments for the already pretty grounds about the mill. 
And gee! in behalf of the mill, he gave us another 
pretty dress pattern. We'll soon be dressed up! 


Easley, S. C.—Glenwood Cotton Mills 


We tried sometime ago to describe this lovely mill 
which is entirely covered (except roof, doors and win- 
dows) in ivy. Sometimes, we hope to have a picture of 
it, to show our readers. 

Superintendent Garrison is one of those whole-souled, 
wide-awake leaders, in civic affairs, and has the co-oper- 
ation of as fine a group of overseers as ever sat at a desk. 

A. L. Loftis, overseer carding, has been with this com- 
pany 28 years. J. Mat. Spearman is second hand; E. B. 
Maulden and John Abercrombie, card grinders; F. L. 
Browning and V. M. Coker, speeder section men, and 
L. F. Roberson, spare fixer. E. W. McQueen in picker 
room. 


D. J. Golightly, overseer spinning, has been with this 
company around 26 years, and is one of the most inter- 
esting conversationalists we've met anywhere. Well 
posted, a deep thinker, and a man who can express him- 
self. B .B. Hopkins is second hand. 

J. R. Edens, overseer weaving, learned up here, and 
has around 20 years service to his credit. H. E. Loftis 
and I. P. Fortner are second hands. 

G. M. Roberson is overseer of the cloth room, with 
S. E. Davis, second hand. D. B. Cobb, master mechanic. 

Another lovely dress pattern was given us here, and 
the first thing we know, those long—empty hangers in 
our clothes closet will be in use once more, thanks to 
everyone who has been so nice to “Aunt Becky.” 


Union, S. C.—Monarch and Ottary Plant of 
Monarch Mills 


It is always a pleasure to visit these nice mills, for the 
treasurer, Mr. Emslie Nicholson, and Superintendent T. 
M. McNeil always give us a cordial welcome and extend 
every possible courtesy. 

People do not seem as interested in the Bulletin as in 
the mills across town, but they are nice and friendly, and 
seemed glad to see “Aunt Becky.” 

We wish our readers could all be treated to a glimpse 
of the beautiful flowers around the Monarch Mill office 
and long fence covered in roses. 

Evergreen hedges neatly trimmed, clean paved walks, 
modern homes that would rent high in any city, and good 
health, are among the blessings enjoyed by the people of 
Monarch and Ottaray Mills. 

The girls in these mills wear attractive blue smocks 
trimmed in white and are all pretty as pictures. No pale, 
listless or overtired operatives. Everybody seemed 
happy. 

OVERSEERS AT MONARCH 

A. L. Stutts, overseer carding; John Stutts and T. P. 
Cabiness, second hands; Will Crouch, card grinder. 

J. H. Nichols, overseer spinning; J. C. Humphries and 
W. H. Wheat, second hands in spinning, and T. F. Nich- 
ols in spooling. 

W. B. Williams, general overseer weaving (both 
mills); Walter West, Jack West, J. L. Peay and J. W. 
Eison, second hands. 

E. P. McWhirter, master mechanic (both mills), assist- 
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ed by Sam Mabrey. Mr. McWhirter was recently elect- 
ed chairman of the Master Mechanics Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, and we predict that he'll 
make things interesting for that group. W. F. Hayes is 
electrician. 
OVERSEERS AT OTTARAY PLANT 

S. A. Sparks, overseer carding and spinning; W. B. 
Williams, overseer weaving (both plants); J. M. Bates, 
overseer cloth room (both mills). 

T. J. Glenn, cordial and courteous office manager at 
Ottaray, was painfully hurt in an auto wreck while we 
were in Union, but was getting along nicely. 


Buffalo, S. C.—Buffalo Plant of Union- 
Buffalo Mills 


This is five or six miles from Union, over a broad 
paved road, and one of the most lovely places in the 
State of South Carolina. 

The residents of Buffalo are proud of their town and 
call Union “a suburb” of their city. 

We have never met finer people anywhere. When they 
start a thing, they all go into it one hundred per cent, 
just as they do at Union Mill, and if they can go the 
other mill “‘one better,” they'll do it. 

The population of Buffalo is around 2,500. Employees 
516. 

The mill village is as attractive as pretty well-kept 
shrubbery and flowers can make it, and the homes are all 
nice, comfortable and conveniently situated. Everything 
modern. All houses and many back porches are well 
screened. 

Inside the mill everything is in nice order. There’s a 
new floor in the cloth room, also new shearing machine. 

The slasher room was exceptionally free from the usual 
steam and heat, for all this discomfort was caught in 
slasher hoods and conducted out through pipes. 

We noticed a dear old gray-haired woman in the cloth 
room, working as mspector, and learned that she was a 
Mrs. Byars, over 70, but with good eyes, and good health, 
so that she never loses a day from sickness. Hurrah for 
the good health of Buffalo! 

Being always interested in machinery, it was a joy to 
visit the well equipped machine shop and power house. 

We are still looking for the photographs Mr. J. D. 
Jones, general superintendent, promised us. 

OVERSEERS AT BUFFALO 

Mr. N. Winroth, superintendent, is a native of Sweden, 
and one of the most interesting gentleman we have ever 
met. Mr. J. D. Jones enthusiastically declared him to be 
“a thoroughbred gentleman, an alert business man, and 
a sincere and loyal friend and co-worker.” We feel sure 
he is all the above and more, and we are glad to have 
met him. 

A. E. Thompson, assistant superintendent and overseer 
of carding, has our sincere thanks for the courteous and 
efficient help he gave us. He knows how to do things 
with system and dispatch. 

P. R. Smith is day second hand in carding, and H. E. 
Chayne, night second hand. 

R. D. Scarboro is overseer spinning, with F. H. Bolton 
and A. T. Fleming, second hands; R. D. Wells, second 
hand in warping and spooling. 

L. C. Hamrick, overseer weaving, with W. H. Pruitt, 


and J. S. Tidwell, second hands; L. L. Gowan, slasher 


foreman. 

M. E. Israel, overseer Cloth room, and J. W. Taylor, 
second hand; J. E. Land, master mechanic, assisted by 
W. R. Sinclair. 
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$4034 tet 
WANTED—Position as overseer spinning 
THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL Married, sober, reliable. 7 years experi- 
: ; ence, 39 years of age. Address M. H, J., 
is by train. The safest. Most care Southern Textile Bulletin 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares WANTED—Position as superintendent or 
for short trips. overseer of carding or spinning. Eleven 
vears experience Will go anywhere 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM poara experience. Will go anywhere. 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Classified Rates 
Effective April 23, 1931 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


word, each insertion. : 
Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 
| 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes | 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Torrington Doubles Full- 
Fashioned Parts 


The Torrington Co. has doubled its 
equipment on full-fashioned parts. 
The company reports a steady in- 
crease in the reneedling activities at 
the new Torrington reneedling plant 
in Philadelphia has made this doubl- 
ing of equipment necessary. The 
increased facilities will be in opera- 
tion shortly. 


Fine Cotton Hosiery 
Interest Held Gaining 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — “Although 
the major percentage of durene cot- 
ton yarns goes into hosiery and un- 
derwear, the Durene Association of 
America has been working for what 
we call visibility as well as to the 
end of securing full recognition for 
durene used in the hosiery and under- 
wear trades,” E. L. Starr, director- 
treasurer, the Durene Association, 
told a large audience of invited 
guests attending a durene cotton 
fashion revue in the ball room of the 
Read House here. 

Mr. Starr described “durene visi- 
bility” as the “appearance of durene 
cotton in various types of outer ap- 
parel fully apparent in their beauty 
and fashion-rightness.”” He pointed 
out that the outerwear meshes, em- 
broideries, jerseys, other novelty 
knits, and the various outerwear 
weaves now utilizing durene yarns are 
10t its major uses, but “their impor- 
tance and growing acceptance is now 
fully evident.” 

The speaker said that “ to satisfy 
a consumer demand which has been 
built from the quality groundwork 
set up by members of the Durene 
Association of America, it is now 
clear that outerwear fabrics must be 
continued. Public confidence has 
been built on their basic quality and 
correct styling.” 

Following him on the program, 
Miss Kathryn Day, fashion adviser 
to the association, addressed the au- 
dience on ‘““New Fine Cotton Roles,” 
saying: 

“There is much to be said about 
the role which fine cotton plays in 
the fashion world today. 

“There has been a reawakening of 
interest in fine domestic cotton hosi- 
ery due to the fact that durene yarns 
are now available in a fine standard 
of quality and American manufactur- 
ers have been stimulated to use them 
on the grounds that they can make 
stockings to fit the American public 
| better than any other manufacturer 
| in the world. 
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Business Paper Advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - . NEW YORK CITY 
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Manufacturer 


W HEN you see a manufacturer's advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 

And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. | 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to vou bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 3 


SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper... 
't stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors thal 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 
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FOR EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


| One of the economies of using Wyandotte Textile 
W yan- 


| dotte is completely, quickly and entirely soluble. 


| 


| Alkalies is that fewer rinses are required. 


| Consequently it rinses away freely, leaving no alkali 
| residue to affect the dyeing. 

| It will place you under no obligation to learn for 
| yourself how Wyandotte can help you produce 


| better textiles. 


Order from you Supply Man 
or write for detailed 


information. 


| 
| 


| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Unloading card out of car on to our truck. 


: REMOVING and ERECTING 


| all kinds of Textile Manchinery—regardles of size 

“| or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 


Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 


M During the past year we have Serviced Textile Mills 
“| from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting them 
3 in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting their 
machinery. 


Throughout the world where power 


weaving is employed 


Gum Tragasol 


Holds its place as a leader in sizing 


products. 


When mixed with a good grade of 
starch and tallow better weaving is 
assured 


Allow us the privilege of a demonstration 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Agents, United States and Canada 


§ 
. If We Can Serve You Write, 
° Wire or Telephone for Detailed 4 
Information > 
- 
a 
+ Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mil Machinery 
H. MONTY, P. S. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. 


> 


For Economy and 
Efficiency in Fac- 
rories and Plants in- 
stall Vogel Number 
Ten Seat Action 
Closets 


Vogel Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet Combination 


There is nothing to get out of order or 
require adjustment. 


They use but four gallons of water to 
a flush—saving a gallon every time. 
They are seat-action closets which 
have proved best for installation in 
plants and factories where the closets 
must withstand almost continuous hard 
use. Sold and installed by plumbers 
everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Qua/sity and Service 
| Textile Alkalies 
| 
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